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A foort Accoun’ of the Lire and CHaRAcTeER of Dr. HuGH Brarr. 
[By Dr. James Finlayfon.] 

In our Biographical Regifter of eminent Perfons deceafed in 1800, Dr. Blair 
awas of Courfe included. Several of our Readers having fince expreffed a Defire 
to have a Portrait of that celebrated Author, we now prefent them with one, 
accompanied with the following Account, which is prefixed tothe Fifth Vi clume 
of bis Sermons, publifhed fome Time afier the DoGor’s Death. 


DR. Hugh Blair was born in Edin- 
burgh, on the 7th day of April 1718. 
His father, John Blair, a refpectable 
merchant in that city, was a defcend- 
ant of the ancient family of Blair, in 
Ayrfhire, and grandfon of the famous 
Mr. Robert Blair, minifter of St. An- 
drew’s, chaplain to Charles 1, and 
one of the moft zealous and diftin- 
guifhed clergymen of the period in 
which he lived. This worthy man, 
though firmly attached to the caufe of 
freedom and to the prefbyterian form 
of church government; and though 
atively engaged in all the meafures 
adopted for their {upport ; yet by his 
fteady, temperate conduét, command- 
ed the refpect even of his opponents. 
In preference to all the other eccle- 
fiaftical leaders of the covenanting 
party, he was felected by the king 
himfelf to fill an office which,’ from 
the circumftances of the time, gave 
frequent accefs to the royal perfon ; 
‘ becaufe,’ faid his majefty, ‘ that 
man is pious, prudent, learned, and 
of ameek and moderate calm temper.’ 
His talents feem to have defcended 
as an inheritance to his pofterity. 
For, of the two fons who furvived 
him, David, the eldeft, was a clergy- 
man of eminence in Edinburgh, fa- 
ther to Mr. Robert Blair, minifter of 
Athelitonford, the celebrated author 
of the poem entitled * The Grave ;’ 
and grandfather to his majefty’s fo- 
licitor-general for Scotland, whofe 
mafculine eloquence and profound 
knowledge of law have, in the public 
eftimation, placed him indifputably 
at the head of the Scottifh bar. From 
his youngeft fon Hugh, who engaged 
in bufinefs as a merchant, and had the 
honour to fill a high ftation in the 
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magiftracy of Edinburgh, fprung the 
learned clergyman who is the fubject 
of this narrative. 

The views of Dr. Blair, from his 
earlieft youth, were turned toward the 
church, and his education received a 
fuitable direftion. After the ufual 
grammatical courfe at fchoo], he en- 
tered the Humanity Clafs in the uni- 
verfity of Ediburgh, in Osiober 
1730, and {pent eleven years at that 
celebrated feminary, afliduoufly em- 
ployed in the literary and fejentifc 
ftudies prefcribed by the church of 
Scotland to all who are to become 
candidates for her licence to. preach 
the gofpel. During this important 
period he was diftinguifhed among his 


‘companions’ both for diligence and 
‘proficiency ; and obtained from the 


profefiors under whom he ‘ftudied re- 
peated ‘feftimonies of approbation. 


“One of them deferves to be mentioned 


particularly, becaufe in his own opi- 


“nion it determined the bent of his ge- 


nius toward polite literature. An ef- 
fay, Wegirov xarov, On the Beautiful, 
written by him when a ftudent of logic 
in the ufual courfe of academical exe 
ercifes, had the good fortune to at- 
tract the notice of profeffor Stevenfon, 
and, with circumftances honourable 
to the author, was appointed to be 
read in public at the conclufion of the 
feffioi. This mark of diftinction made 
a deep impreffion on his mind ; and 
the effay which merited it he ever af- 
ter recollected with partial affection, 
and preferved to the day of his death 
as the firft earneft of his fame. 

At this time Dr. Blair commenced 
a method of ftudy which contributed 
much to the accuracy and extent of 
his — and which he con. 
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t to prattife occafionally even 
after his reputation was fully eltablith- 
ed. It confifted in making abitiracts 
of the moit important works which he 
read, and in digelting them according 
to +the train of is own thoughts. 
Hiitory, in particular, he refolved to 
fiudy n ths manner; and, in con- 
cert with fome of his youthful affo- 
ciates, he confiruéted a very compre- 
henfive fcheme of chronological tables 
for receiving into its proper place 
every important fa& that fhould oc- 
cur. The icheme devifed by this 
young fludent for his own private ufe 
was afterward improved, filled up, 
and given to the public by his learned 
friend Dr. John Blair, prebendary of 


Weltmintter, in his valuable work,, 


‘ Chronology and Hilory of the 
World.’ 

In the year 1739, Dr. Blair took 
his degree of a.m. On that occafion 
he print. d and defended a thefis De 
Fundamentis et Obligatione Legis Na- 
ture, Which contains a fhort but 
maiterly difcuflion of this important 
fubjeSt, and exhibits in elegant Latin 
an outline of the moral principles, 
which have been fince more fully un- 
folded and illuftrated in his Sermons. 

The univerfity of Edinbussh, about 
this period, numbered among her pu- 
pils many young men who were foon 
to make a diftmguifhed figure in the 
civil, the ecclefiaftical, and the literary 
hittory of their country. With moft 
of them Dr. Blair entered into habits 
of intimate connexion, which no fu- 
ture competition or jealoufy occurred 
to interrupt, which held them united 
through life in their views of public 
good, and which had the moit bene- 
ficicl inflacuce cn their own improve- 
ment, On the Pr rogrefs of elegance 
and taf fle among their cotemporaries, 
and on the gens ral interefts of the 
community to which they belonged. 

On the compiction of his 2c2 .demi- 
cal courfe, he underwe ont the cuftomary 
rials before the Pref thytery of Edin- 
ourgh, and received from that vener- 
bie body a licence to preach the gof- 
pel on the 21f cf OMober 1741. ‘His 
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public life now commenced with very 
favourable profpeéts. ‘The reputation 
which he broucht from the univeriity 
was fully juitiied by his firtt appear- 
ance in the pulpit; and, in a few 
months, the fame of his eloquence 
procured for him a povlentation to the 
parith of Coleffie in Fife, where he 
was ordained to the office of the hely 
minifiry on the 23d of September 
1742. But he was not permitted to 
remain long in this rural retreat. A 
vacancy in the fecond charge of the 
canongate of Edinburgh furnifhed to 
his friends an opportunity of recalling 
him to a ftation more fuited to his ta- 
lents. And, though one of the molt 
popular and eloquent clergymen in the 
church was placed in competition with 
him, a great majority of the electors 
decided in favour of this young ora- 
tor, and reftored him in July 1743, 
to the bounds of his native city. 

In this ftation Dr. Blair continued 
eleven years, difcharging with great 
fidelity and fuccefs the various duties 
of the paltoral office. His difcourfes 
from the pulpit in particular attraéted 
univerfal admiration. They were 
compofed with uncommon care ; and, 
occupying a middle place between the 
dry metaphyfical difcuffion of one clafs 
of preachers, and the loofe incoherent 
declamation of another, they blend d 
together, in the happieit manner, the 
light of argument with the warmth of 
exhortation, and exhibited captivating 
{fpecimens of what had hitherto been 
rarely heard in Scotland—the polth- 
ed, well compacted, and regular di- 
daétic oration, 

In confequence of a call from the 
town-council and general feflion of 
Edinbargh, he was tranflated from 
the canongate to lady Yetter’s, one 
of the city churches, on the 11th of 
O&tober 1754: and on the ssth of 
June 1758, "he was promoted to the 
high church of Edinburgh, the mott 
important ecclefiaitical charge in the 
kingdom. To this charge he was 
raifed at the regueit of the lords of 
council and feflion, and of the other 
dillinguihhed official characters who 
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have their feats in that church. And 
the uniform prudence, ability, and 
fucceis which, for a period of more 
than forty years, accompanied all his 
minilterial Jabours in that confpicuous 
and difficult itation, fufliciently evince 
the wifdom of their choice. 

Hitkerto his attention feems to have 
been devored almott exclufively to the 
attainment of profetional excellence, 
and to the regular difcharge of his 
perochial duties. No production of 
his pen. had yet been given to the 
world by himfclf, except two fermons 
preached on particular cccafions, fome 
tranflations in verfe of paflages of 
{cripture for the pialmody of the 
church, and a few articles in the 
Edinburgh Review—a publication be- 
gun in 17;5, and conduéted for a 
thort time by fome of the ablet men 
in the kingdom. But ftanding as he 


now did at the head of his profeflion, 
and releafed by the labour of former 
years from the drudgery of weekly 
preparation for the pulpit, he began 
to think ferioully on a plan for teach- 


ing to others that art which had con- 
tributed fo much to the eitabhihment 
of his own fame. With this view, 
he communicated to his friends a 
icheme of Leétures on Compoiition ; 
and having obtained the approbation 
of the univerlity, he began to read 
them in the college on the 11th of 
December 1759. ‘To this undertak- 
ing he brought all the qualifications 
reguifite for executing it well; and 
along with them a weight of reputa- 
tion which could not fail to give effe& 
to the lefions he thould deliver. For 
befide the teftimony given to his ta- 
lents by his fucceflive promotions in 
the church, the univerfity of St. An- 
drew’s, moved chiefly by the merit 
of his eloquence, had in June 1757, 
conferred on him the degree of pb. vb. 
a literary honour which at shat time 
was very rare in Scotland. Accord- 
ingly his firlt courfe of ieGures was 
well attended, and received with great 
applaufe. The patrons of the’ uni- 
verfity, convinced that they would 
orm a valuable addition to the fyitem 
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of education, agreed in the following 
fummer to infticute a rhetorical clafs, 
under his dirc@ion,-as a permanent 
part of their academical eftablifhment : 
and on the 7th of April 1762, his ma- 
jetty was gracioully pleated « To erect 
and endow a Profefforihip of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres in the univerfity of 
Edinburgh, and to appoist Dr. Blair 
in confideration of his approved quali- 
fications, Regius Profeilor thereof, 
with a falary of 7ol.?  Thefe Legtures 
he publithed in 1783, when he retired 
from the labours of the office; and 
the general voice of the public has 
pronounced them to be a molt ju- 
dicious, elegant, and compreheniive 
fyftem of rules for forming the ftyle 
and cultivating the taile of youth. 

About the ume in which he was 
occupied in laying the foundations of 
this ufeful inititution he had an op- 
portunity of conferring another im- 
portant obligation on the literary 
world, by the part which he a&ed in 
re(cuing from oblivicn the poems of 
Offian. It was by the folicitation of 
Dr. Blair and Mr. John Home that 
Mr. Macpherfon was induced to pub- 
lith bis Fragments of Ancient Poetry 5 
and their patronage was of effential 
fervice in procuring the fudicription 
which enabled him to undertake his 
tour through the Highlands, for col- 
leéting the materials of Fingal, and 
of thofe other delightful productions 
which bear the name of Offian. ‘To 
thefe produ€tions Dr. Blair applied 
the teft of genuine criticilm ; and foon 
after their publication gave an etti- 
mate of their merits in a Difertaticn, 
which for beauty of language, deli- 
cacy of tafte, and acutenets of critical 
invefligation, has few parallels. It 
was printed in 1763, and fpread the 
reputation of its author throughout 
Europe. 

The great objets of his literary 
ambition being now attained, his ta- 
lents were tor many years confecrated 
folely to the important and peculiar 
employments of his ftation. It was 
not till the year 1777, that he could 
be induced to favour the world with a 
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volume of the Sermons which had fo 
long furnifhed inftiucicn and delight 
to his own congregation. But this 
volyne being w: il received, the pub- 
lic approsution encouraged him to 
proce d: three other voiumes follow- 
ed ai different intervals; and all of 
them experienced a degree of {fucceds 
of which few publications can boatt. 
They circulated rapidly and widely 
wherever the nglifh tongue extends ; 
they were foon iranflated into almoit 
al the languages of Europe ; and his 
frefent majefly, with that wife at- 
tention to the interefts of religion and 
literature which diftinguithes his reign, 
was gracioufly pleafed to judge them 
worthy of a public reward. By a 
royal mandate to the exchequer in 
Scotland, dated the 25th of July 1780, 
a penfion of 20ol a year was conferred 
on their author, which continued un- 
altered till his death. 

The motives which gave rife to 
the prefent volume are fufficiently ex- 
plained by himfelf in his addrefs to 
the reader. The fermons which it 
contains were compofed at very dif- 
ferent periods of his life; but they 
were all written out anew in his own 
hand, and in many parts recompofed, 
during the courfe of laft fummer, after 
he had completed his eighty-fecond 
year. They were delivered to the 
publifhers about fix weeks before his 
death in the form and order in which 
they now appear. And it may gratify 
his readers to know that the laft of 
them which he compofed, though not 
the lait in the order adopted for pub- 
lica:ion, was the fermon on a Life of 
Difipation and Pleafure—a {ermon 
written with great dignity and elo- 
quence, and which fhould be regarded 
as his folemn parting admonition to a 
clafs of men whofe condu& is highly 
important to the ccmmunity, and 
whofe reformation and virtue he had 
long laboured moit zea.ouily to pro- 
mote. 

The fermons which ke has given 
to the world are univerfally admitted 
to be models in their kind ; and they 
will long remain durabie mosuments 
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of the picty, the genius, and found 
judgment of their author. But they 
formed only a {mall part of the dil- 
courfes he prepared for the pulpit. 
The remainder modetty led him to 
think unfit for the prefs; and, infle- 
enced by an excufable folicitude for his 
reputation, he left behind him an ex- 
plicit injunction that his numerous 
manuicripts fhould be deftroyed. The 
greatnets of their number was credit- 
able to his profeffional characier, and 
exhibited a convincing proof that his 
fame as a public teacher had been ho- 
nourably purchafed by the moft un- 
wearied application to the private and 
unfeen labours of his office. It refted 
on the un form intrinfic excellence of 
his difcourfes in point of matter and 
compofition, rather than on foreign 
attractions ; for his delivery, though 
diftinét, ferious, and impreflive, was 
not remarkably diftinguiihed by that 
magic charm of yoice and aétion 
which captivates the fenfes and ima- 
gination, and which, in the eftima- 
tion of fuperficial hearers, conftitutes 
the chief merit of a preacher. 

In that department of his profef- 
fional duty, which regarded the go- 
vernment of the church, Dr. Bizir 
was fteadily attached to the caufe of 
moderation. From diffidence, and 
perhaps from a certain degree of in- 
aptitude for extemporary {peal:ing, he 
took a lefs public part in the conteiis 
of ecclefiafical politics than fome of 
his cotemporaries ; and, from the fame 
caufes, he never would confent to be- 
come moderator of the general affem- 
bly of the church of Scotland. Eut 
his influence. among his brethren was 
extenfive: his opinion, guided by that 
found uprightnefs of judgment which 
formed the predominant feature of his 
intelle€tual character, had been always 
held in high refpe& by the friends 
with whom he aéted, and for many of 
the laft years of his life it was received 
by them almoft as aiaw. The great 
leading principle in which they cor- 
dialiy concurred with him, and which 
direied all their meafures, was to pre- 
ferve the church on the one fide from 














a flavifh corrupting dependence on 
the civil power, and on the other from 
a greater infufion of democratical in- 
fluence than is compatible with good 
order and the eftablithed conftitution 
of the country. 
The reputation which he acquired 
jn the difcharge of his public duties 
was well fuftained by the great re- 
fpectabil'ty of his private character, 
Deriving from family affociations a 
ftrong ienfe of clerical decorum, feel- 
ing on his heart deep impreffions of 
religious and moral obligation, and 
guided in his intercourfe in the world 
by the fame corre¢t and delicate talte 
which appeared in his writings, he 
was eminently diftinguifhed through 
life by the prudence, purity, and 
dignified propriety of his conduét. 
His mind, by conftitution and culture, 
was admirably formed for enjoying 
happinefs :—well balanced in itfelf by 
the nice proportion and adjuftment of 
its faculties, it did not incline him to 
any of thofe eccentricities, either of 
opinion or of aétion, which are too 
often the lot of genius; free from all 
tinélure of envy, it delighted cordially 
in the profperity and fame of his com- 
panions ; fenfible to the eftimation in 
which he himfelf was held, it difpofed 
him to dwell at times on the thought 
of his fuccefs with a fatisfaétion which 
he did not affect to conceal ; inaccef- 
fible alike to gloomy and to peevith 
imprefiions, it was always mafter of 
its own movements, and ready, inan 
uncommon degree, to take an active 
and pleafing intereft in every thing, 
whether important or trifling, that 
happened to become for the moment 
the objeét of his attention. This ha- 
bit of mind, tempered with the moft 
unfufpe€ting fimplicity, and united to 
eminent talents and inflexible inte- 
grity, while it fecured to the laft his 
own reiith of life, was wonderfully 
calculated to endear him to his friends, 
and to render him an invaluable mem- 
ber of any fociety to which he be- 
longed. Accordingly there have been 
few men more univerfally refpected 
by thofe who knew him, more fine 
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cerely efteemed in the circle of his 
acquaintance, or more tenderly be- 
loved by thofe who enjoy the bleff- 
ings of his private and domeftic can- 
nexion. 

In April 1748, he married his cou- 


fin Catharine Bannatine, daughter of . 


the rev. James Bannatine, one of the 
minifters of Edinburgh. By her he 
had a fon who died in infancy, and a 
daughter who lived to her twenty-firf 
year, the pride of her parents, and 
adorned with all the accomplifhments 
that became her age and fex. Mrs. 
Blair herfelf, a woman of great good 
fenfe and fpirit, was alfo taken from 
him a few years before his death, after 
fhe had fhared with the tendereft af- 
fe&tion in all his fortunes, and con- 
tributed near half a century to his 
happinefs and comfort. 

Dr. Blair had been naturally of a 
feeble conftitution of body ; but as 
he grew up his conftitution acquired 
greater firmnefs and vigour. Though 
liable to occafional attacks from fome 
of the fharpeit and moft painful dif- 
eafes that afflict the human frame, he 
enjoyed a general ftate of good health ; 
and, through habitual cheerfulnefs, 
temperance, and care, furvived the 
ufual term of human life.—For fome 
years he had feJt himfelf unequal to 
the fatigue of inftrudiing his very large 
congregation from the pulpit; and, 
under the impreffion which this feel- 
ing produced, he has been heard at 
times to fay, with a figh, ‘that he 
was left almoft the laft of his cotem- 
poraries.? Yet he continued to the 
end in the regular difcharge of all bis 
other official duties, and particularly 
in giving advice to the affi&ted, who 
from different quarters of the king- 
dom folicited his correfpondence. His 
lait {ummer was devoted to the pre- 
paration of this volume of Sermons ; 
and in the courfe of it he exhibited a 
vigour of underftanding and capacity 
of exertion equal to that of his bef 
days. He began the winter pleafed 
with himfelf on account of the com- 
pletion of this work ; and his friends 
were flattered with the hope that he 
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might live to enjoy the acceffion of the afternoon of the 26th, the fymp- 
emolument and fame which he ex- toms became violent and alarming :— 
pected it would bring. But the feeds he felt that he was approaching the 
of_a mortal difeafe were lurking un- end of his appointed courte: and re- 
perceived within him. Ou the 24th taining to the lalt moment the full 
of December 1800, he complainc od of = n of his mental faculties, he 
a pain in his bowels, which, during expired on the moraing of the 27th, 
that and the following day, gave him with the compofure and hope which 
but little uneafinefs; and he received became a Chrittian pattor. 

as ufual the vilits of his*friends. On 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 
Continued from Page 206. 
COLUMBO, the Britifh capital miles into the country in a northeatt 


of Ceylon, and the feat of govern- direction. [or near a mile on the 
ment, is a place of very coniiderable outfide of the fort, the neck of land 
extent. Although Tiincomale, on (which connedis it with the country) 
account of its fituat‘on and harbour, is not above five or fix hundred yards 
be of more confequence to this nation broad ; and in the middle of this {pace 
to retain, yet Columbo in every other lies part of the lake, leaving only 
refpect is greatly fuperior, ‘The num- room on each fide for a narrow caule- 
er of its inhabitants is much greater; way. In the centre of the lake is an 
its fort and black town are much ifland, communicating with a fally- 
larger; the country where itis fituate port on the ealt face, by a narrow 
far move fertile, and the rich cif.ict caufeway and drawbridges. 
depending upon it much wider, being = The p'aa of Columbo is regular, 
not lefs than twenty leagues in len; ath, It is nearly divided into four equal 
and ten in breadth. It is fituate on quarters by two principal ftreets, which 
the welt coaft, toward gy fouth part crofs each other, and extend the whole 
of the ifland, i in lat. 7° 4’ north, and length of the town. ‘To thete, {mailer 
lon. 79° 49° eatt. ones run parallel, with connecting 
The fort is placed on a peninfula, lanes betweenthem. It is built more 
xpofed on all fides to the feabreezes, in the European flyle, if fuch an ana- 
by which means the air is rendered logy can at all be drawn, than any 
temperate and healthy, though fo very other garrifon in India. The Dutch 
near the equator. it is upward of a houfes are all r: gular, though few of 
mile in circumference, and in a great them are above one ory high, and 
meafure indebted to nature for its they are covered with indented tiles. 
itrength; though it is aifo tolerably An Englithman is furprifed to find 
well fortified by art. The ramparts all the windows here having glafs- 
are very ftrong, having ten principal panes after the European manner ; as 
baitions, befide a number of leffer in our other Indian fettlements, Ve- 
ones, with curtains, banquets, and netian blinds and thutters are chiefly 
parapets, communicating with each ufed. Before > each houfe, and con- 
other aj} around the fort; and the neéted wich it, isa large open fpace 
whol€ is furrounded by a broad and roofed in and fu; ported on pillars of 
deep wet ditch, over which draw- wood. It is calk ‘d a viranda, and is 
bridges are thrown at cach of the intended to afford a fhade from the 
three gates, fun, and an opportunity of enjoying 
Adjoining to the covert way, and any refrething breeze that fprings up 
at the foot of the glac's, is a lake in from the fea. in addition to this re- 
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dome parts extending three or four fuge from tue fultry rays, the houfes 
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are agreeably fhaded by a double row 
of thick {preading trees, planted on 
each fide of the feveral {treets. Thefe 
take off from the dazzling and fultry 
glare reflected by the wails, which are 
all plaiftered over and whitc-wathed. 

The harbour of Columbo, which 
lies on the weit fide, is nothing more 
than an open road, aifording goed and 
fafe anchorage to fhips for only four 
months of the year, from December 
to April. During this period the 
northweli winds, to which this road 
is much expofed, do not prevail to 
any violent cegree ; and fhips from 
different parts of India putin here to 
trade. But about May, when the 
monfoon fets in on the Malabar coait, 
and extends its ravages to the welt 
coaft of Ceylon, the roads of Co- 
Jumbo no longer afford any protection. 
Columbo is by this means cut off from 
any intercourfe by fea with the reft of 
the illand, for two thirds of the year. 
As this is the chief place for the ftaple 
trade of Ceylon, the difadvantages 
arifing from thefe circumitances are 
very confiderable. 

To every fort in India is attached 
on the outfide of the walls, a town or 
village, calied in the language of the 
natives the pet/ab, and by us the 
black LOW, from its being chiefly m- 
habited by black merchants and tradef- 
people. The fhops, bazars, and ilalls 
placed all along the flreets, are re- 
plenithed with various articles of mer- 
chandiie, peculiarly in ufe among the 
natives of India; and the town, dur- 
ing the whole day, {warms with peo- 
ple of all defcriptions. 

Columbo taken all together is, for 
ils fize, one of the mot populous 
places in India. ‘There is no part of 
the world where fo many different lan- 
guages are {poken, or which contains 
fuch a mixture of nations, manners, 
and religions, Befide Europeans, and 
Cinglefe, the proper natives of the 
illand, there are fcaitered al! over the 
town almoit every race of Afiatics : 
alfo a number of Africans, Cafrees, 
Buganefe, amixed race of Airicans and 
Aliatics ; befide the haif-cwils, peo- 


ple of colour, and other races which 
proceed from a mixture of the origi- 
nal ones. Each of thefe different 
claffes of people has its own manners, 
cultoms, and language. The lan- 
guage {poken moit univerfally both 
by the Europeang and Afiatics who 
refort to Columbo, is the Portuguefe 
of india, a bafe, corrupt dialeét, al- 
together different from that fpoken i in 
Portugal. It may indeed be contider- 
ed as a barbarous compound of a 
number of Indian languages combined 
with feveral European, among which 
the French is very diftinguifhable. 
Notwithftanding the difficulty of 
accefs to Columbo, and its total want 
of a fecure harbour for large veffels, 
fill the richnefs of the diftrict where 
it is fituate, and the variety of articles 
which it affords to commerce, render 
it a place of very confiderable trade. 
It is much frequented oa this account 
both by Europeans and the natives of 
the different coafts of India; and the 
duty of £ve per cent. on imports and 
exports bring a revenue of fome con- 
fequence to government. ‘The arti- 
cles exported hence are cinnamoa and 
pepper (the itaple {pices of the ifland) 
arrack, and coya-rope, or cordage, 
alfoa number of inferior articles, as 
etel-leaf, arcka nut, jaggery (a fort 
of coarfe blackifh fugar) cocoa-nuts 
and oil, honey, bees-svax, cardaino: s, 
coral, ivory, freit, &e, ‘The princi 
pal imports are rice, coarfe cotton 
cloths and calicos, printed cloths for 
women, coarfe mullins, handkerchiefs, 
palampos, flockings, tin, and cop- 
per; and yearly, about February, a 
Portuguefe or Chinefe fhip arrives 
from Macao with teas, fugar, candied 
{weetmeats, hams, filks, velvets, nan- 
keens, umbrellas, ftraw-hats, all kinds 
of china-ware and toys; which arti- 
cles meet with a very {peedy faie, and 
are generally paid in hard-moncy. 
The cerrent coin here, as well as 
in the rett of the European dominions 
on the ifland, ftuce the arrival of the 
Engiith, confilts of double and tingle 
pice and half pice, made by oar Latt 
India company. A about a 
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halfpenny fterling ; four pice go to a 
fanam, and twelve fanams to a rix- 
dollar, or, as it is ufually called by 
our people, a copper rupee. This 
latter coin goes for about two hhillings 
fterling ; and four of them are equi- 
valent to a ftar pagoda, a Madras 
gold coin worth eight fhillings fter- 
ling. 

The expence of living at Columbo 
is much more confiderable than might 
be expected. Every thing in Ceylon 
is in general indeed dearer than on the 
continent of India, whence moft of 
the articles in ufe are imported. 
Horfes and fervants are particularly 
expenfive. To keep one horfe at 
Columbo will coft as much as to keep 
two at Madras; and fervants’ wages 
are alfo nearly double. Vegetables 
and other provifions that were for- 
merly in the greateft abundance have 
become equally fearce and dear; but 
fuch articles as are the native produce 
of the ifland, are found in great 
abundance and at a moderate price. 
Beef, fith, and fowl in particular, are 
both cheap and plentiful. Mutton is 
exceflively dear, as no fheep can be 
reared in the neighbourhood of Co- 
lumbo; but pigs are reared in great 
abundance. Ducks are rather cheap, 
and in plenty; but geefe are rare, 
and turkeys not to be had, except a 
few imported occafionally by fhips 
coming from other parts of India. 


Galkie#—Pantura. 


Proceeding fouthward from Co- 
lumbo, on a road fheltered by groves 
of cocoa-trees for fix miles, we arrive 
at the village of Galkieft; and thence 


to Pantura, a diftance of twelve miles, * 


the road is well fhaded by cinnamon 
gardens. Pantura is feated at the 
mouth of a river, and here are bar- 
racks for troops to reft in occafionally 
on their route from Columbo to Point 
de Galle. From Pantura to Caltura, 
a diftance of ten miles, the whole 
country may be confidered as one de- 
lightful grove, and the road as a 
roy walk through a fhady gar- 
en. 
ry 
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Caltura. 


The fort and town of Caltura ig 
twenty-eight miles s by E of Co- 
lumbo, in lat. 6 44 n and lon. 79 56 
w. It ftands at the mouth of one of 
the large ft branches of the Muliwaddy, 
which wafhes two fides of the emi- 
nence on which the fort is fituate. 

Certain native manufaCtures are 
carried on to a confiderable extent 
around Caltura. A great quantity 
of arrack in particular is made from 
the groves of cocoa-trees, which ex- 
tend feveral miles in every direétion. 
There is alfo a large plantation of 
fugar canes here, and a diitillery of 
rum carried on by fome Dutchmen. 


Barbareen—Bentot. 


Six miles onward from Caltura is 
Barbareen, a {mall village, with a 
fort of harbour formed by a projection 
of land where the river runs into the 
fea. This is almoft the only place 
where the high furf and rocky fhore 
on this coaft permits fhip-boats of the 
European conitruction to land. Here 
is 2 manufacture of cordage and ca- 
bles from the cocoa-tree; and large 
quantities are fent to Columbo and 
Point de Galle, to fupply the vef- 
fels which trade to thefe ports. A 
few miles further is Bentot, only re- 
markable for producing the beft oyfters 
on the ifland. 


Point de Galle. 


In point of importance, Point de 
Galle is confidered as the third town 
on the ifland, and is jituate on the 
fouthcoatt, eighty-five miles s by & of 
Calumbo in lat. 60 n, lon. 80108. 
The fort is pretty ftrong, and has fe-~ ° 
veral works attached to it. The outer 
road is fpacious ; and the inner har- 
bour is fecure during a great part of 
the year. The pettah is extenfive, 
and the houfes both there and in the 
fort, are fuperior to thofe of 'Trinco- 
male, The whole-town is populous, 
and in point of trade ranks next to 
Columbo. Fifheries to a very con- 
fiderable extent are carried on here, 
and indeed form the chief branch of 
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its trafic. A vaft number of Malays 
and natives, are employed in catch- 
ing, curing, and drying the fih to 
prepare it for exportation to different 
parts of the continent of India. Ar- 
rack, oil, pepper, cotton, and car- 
damoms, alfo form a part of its ex- 
ports. Cinnamon is alfo grown here, 
but not in fuch quantity as about Co- 
lumbo: in quality, it is much the 
fame. One of the India fhips touches 
here annually, either before or after 
fhe has taken in part of her cargo at 
Columbo, to carry off what cinnamon 
is prepared for exportation. 


Matura. 


Twenty-five miles onward Ese from 
Point de Galle, is Matura, fituate on 
a river, nearly at the fouthmof point 
of Ceylon, in lat. 5 53 Nn, lon. 80 28 
E. The fort and village are both 
{mall; the country round is exceeding 
wild, but well fupplied with ptovifions 
of all forts ; and game is found here 
in great abundance. Elephants alfo 
abound ; and it is here they are prin- 
cipally caught for exportation. Every 
three or four years the elephant is 
hunted here, by order of government. 
In 1797, at one of thefe hunts, a 
hundred and feventy-fix were caught, 
the greateft number ever remembered 
to have been taken at one time. 

Owing to the nature of the country 
to the e and ne of Matura, no other 
European fettlement occurs till we 
come to Batacolo at the diftance of 
180 miles. The country which lies 
between thefe two places, — prefents 
the wildeft appearance. Few of the 
Cinglefe have the intrepidity to in- 
habit thofe parts, where they are: in 


“conftant danger of being attacked by 


the numerous defcriptions of | wild 
beafts, by which this quarter is fo 
much infeftted ‘TGhofe who are obliged 
by bufinefs to go from Columbo to 
Batacolo, prefer going by fea; or, if 
the fezfon be unfavorable, they rather 
take the circuitous route by the wet 
and northwelt cuaft of the ifland, than 
proceed by this wila and unfrequented 
tract; where, befide the danger arif- 


ing from elephants, buffalos, and 
other wild beafts, they runa continual 
rifk of fa'ling in with the favage 
Bedahs, who inhabit the woods. 


Butacclo. 


The part of Batacolo is fituate on 
the eaftcoaft of Ceylon, fixty-five 
miles s by & of Trincomale, in lat. 
744.N, lon. 8150 w. Ic has litile 
or nO connexion with the fouth and 
welt parts of the ifland; and is in- 
deed, in every view, a place of no 
great importance. Ics harbour only 
admits of {mall craft; and the place 
itielf confilts of a trifling fort, with 
a village where a few Dutch families 
refide. The furrounding country is 
very romantic; and the view of the 
ifland from the fea of Batacolo, is 
particularly ftriking. The fhore is 
uncommonly bold; and many of the 
immenfe rocks which rife on it have 
attracted notice, and acquired names 
from the grotefque figures they re- 
prefent. 


Trincomale. 


The town of Trincomale, deemed 
next in importance to Columbo, is 
fituate on the ne coaft in lat 8 32 x, 
lon. 81 25 &. It runs ina we direc- 
tion along one branch of th: bay, and 
from its fituation and conitruétion is 
naturally ftrong. [ise country around 
it is Mou: ainous and woody ; the foil 
uncultivaied and rather barren, and the 
whole appearance wi'd The woods, 
which are very thick, contain abund- 
ance of wild beafts of vaiicus Jefcrip~ 
tions; particularly, wild hogs, buf- 
falos, and elephants. The latter often 
come down to the lakes in tne neigh- 
bourhood of the fort, to drink and 
bathe; they have heen often thot 
within a mile of the town. 

Trincomale occupies more ground 
than Coluinbo, but contains a much 
fmalier number of houles, and thoie 
infericr in fize and ap,earance to thofe 
which are to be met with in feveral 
towns on the weft coaft. The cir- 
cumference of ‘[rincomale, within 
the wails, is about three miles: within 
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this {pace is alfo included a hill or 
rifing point, immediately over the fea, 
and covered with a great quantity of 
thick jungle, in which wild deer and 
other game find fhelter. 

The fortis ftrong, and commands 
the principal bays; and, in particu- 
lar, the entrance into the grand har- 
bour, or inner bay, which affords at 
all feafons and in every variety of 
weather, a fecure fhelter to thips of all 
defcriptions, being land-locked on all 
fides, and fufficiently deep and capa- 
cious to receive the largeft veflel, or 
any number of veffels. ‘This harbour 
is alfo overlooked by Fort Oftenburg, 
a ftrong fort ftanding ona cliff, which 
projecis into the fea; it was originally 
built by the Portuguefe out of the ruins 
of fome celebrated pagodas which once 
ftood here. This fort cannot be at- 
tacked by fea, till the fort of Trin- 
comale be firll taken, and the entrance 
of the harbour forced. In the bay 
the fhores are fo bold, and the water 
fo deep clofe up to them, that it is 
almoft impofiible to Rep from the rocks 
into the veffels that moor alongfide of 
This harbour, from its na- 
ture and ftuation, is that which ftamps 
Ceylon one of our moit valuable ac- 
quifitions in the Ealt Indies. 


then. 


Ta 
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The next pot to Trincomale on 
this fide is Malstivoe, which ftands 
im a very romantic and delightful 
fituation, thirty-five miles ge by s of 


jafnapatam. Here the Dutch had a 
{mall faétory with a fort, but it was 
never confidered as capable of any 
defence. Clofe by the fort is a {mall 
village 3 and a river which here falls 
auto the fea, forms a harbour {uflici- 
ent to admit {mall craft. The prin- 
cipai employment of the inhabitants 
is fifhing ; and with this article they 
fupply the fort of Trincomale. Cat- 
tle and poultry are here in great abund- 
ance, and {fell aftonithingly cheap. 
Game is exceedingly plentiful, and 
the woods abound with wildhog and 
eeer, 
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Fafnapaiam—Point Pedro. 

Proceeding northward from Mala- 
tivoe, we find the northern extremity 
of the ifland ftretched out into an ob- 
long peninfula, almoft cut off from 
the reft by a branch of the fea, which 
penetrates nearly acrofs the ifland. 
This diftri, known by the name of 
Jafnapatam, looks direéily toward 
Negapatam on the Coromandel coatt, 
and is confidered as the moft healthy 
in the ifland. Fruits, vegetables, 
game and poultry, abound every where 
in this diftri€t. ‘There appears to be 
fomething in the atmofphere here dif- 
ferent from the other parts of the 
ifland; for it is only in the traé 
which lies between Point Pedro and 
Jaffna that fheep have ever been rear- 
ed with fuccefs. The articles of fo- 
reign commerce produced here are of 
no great value, for though it affords 
fome cinnamon and pepper, yet they 
are of an inferior kind to that which 
grows in the fouthweft of the ifland. 

The fort and town of Jafnapatam 
ftands in lat. 941 N, lon. 80108, 
at the diftance-of fome miles from the 
fea, but communicates with it by 
means of a river navigable by boats. 
The river enters the fea near Point 
Pedro, where there is alfo a fort and 
harbour, in lat. g 52 Nn, lon. 80 27 8. 
The paflage from Point Pedro to 
Negapatam is ufually made by boats 
in a few hours. The fort of Jafna- 
patam is fmall, but exceedingly neat 
and well built; and the pettah is 
larger and more populous than that of 
Trincomale. 

The greateft number of the inha- 
bitants are of Moorifh extraétion, and 
are divided into feveral tribes, known 
by the names of Lubbahs, Mopleys, 
Chittys, and Choliars: they carry 
on here a variety of manufaétures, of 
coarfe cloths, calicos, handkerchiefs, 
fhawls, ftockings, &c. 

The road to the fouthweft of Jaf- 
napatam is extremely tedious aud dif- 
agreeable. The paths are often very 
narrow, pafling through thick woods 
and heavy fands ; and are very much 
infelted with wild hogs, elephants, 
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and buffalos. Thefe circumftances 
render a journey by this way very 
unpleafant ; and thofe who are com- 
pelled by bufinefs to undertake it, 
prefer, if the feafon permit, to coaft 
along in thofe large pailage boats 
called Donies. The narrow fea which 
lies between this fide of the ifland and 
the continent, is called the gulf of 
Manaar, from a {mall ifland of that 
name lying off the coaft of Ceylon, 
about forty miles fouth by weit of 
Jafoapatam. 
Manaar. 


The ifland of Manaar is feparated 
from Ceylon by an arm of the fea 
about two miles broad, which at low 
water is almoft dry, with the excep- 
tion of affordable channel in the mid- 
dle not exceeding forty yards in 
breadth, and ufually called the Straits 
of Manaar. The paflage from this 
ifland to Ramiferam on the Coro- 
mandel coaft is not above fourteen 
leagues; and a line of fandbanks runs 
quite acrofs from Manaar to Ramife- 
ram, known by the name of Adam’s 
bridge. The name and fituation of 
thefe banks are conne&ted with a va- 
riety of curious traditions among the 
natives. The fhortnefs of the paflage 
from Kamiferam to Manaar, is parti- 
cularly ufeful on account of the fpeedy 
conveyance it affords to people on 
bufinefs, and to the communication of 
intelligence. Smaii boats continually 
ply between thefe two places, aod 
paffengers may be ferried over for a 
trifle. Government has alfo boats 
fiationed here for the purpofe of con- 
veying the sapal, or letter bags, be- 
tween Ceylon and the continent. 

The Dutch built a fort on the ifland 
of Manaar, with a view to command 
the paflage, and the communication 
with the continent by Adam’s bridge. 
It was principaiiy intended to prevent 
the fubjects of the king of Candy from 
{muggling over any of the produce of 
the ifland, particularly {piceries 5 and 
alfo to ewt aff all intercourfe between 
that prince and thofe of the:continent, 
by which he might have been enabled 
to form alliances dangerous to their 
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interefts. ‘The proteStion of the pearl 
banks and pearl fithery, which lie at 
no great diftance from this ifland, are 
alfo another principal object for ereét- 
ing a fort here. It alfo contributed 
coniiderably to the revenues of gos 
vernment as a flation, where certain 
duties were levied on the vaft quanti- 
ties of calicos, coarfe muflins, cottons, 
and other articles, brought through 
this paffage to Columbo by the Moors, 
Malabars, and other inhabitants of 
the continent. ‘The fort ftands near 


the ftrait which feparates the ifland 
from Ceylon, in lat.g on, lon. 80 48, 
and about 150 miles n of Columbo. 


Arif po. 

Proceeding along the coaft from 
Manaar, the country is fandy, wild, 
and barren; and the woods are fo in- 
fefted with wild animals, that it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to travel along the 
roads here without a proper guard. 
About fix miles onward we meet with 
the village of Arippo, where the civil 
and military officers, who attend the 
pearl fithery, refide during the feafon 
when it is carried on. They have 
here built for their accommodation a 
choultry, or ttone barracks, which alfo 
ferves for the reception of occafional 
travellers. Arippo is the only place 
hereabouts where good water can be 
procured. ‘This neceffary of life, at 
that part of the coaft, is not only bad, 
but very fcarce, and often obtained 
with great difficulty. The woods in 
the neighbourhood are very full of 
deer and wild hogs. Great abundance 
of thefe animals are brought by the 
Cinglefe peafants to the officers ita- 
tioned here, during the feafon of the 
fifhery. 

Gondatchy. 


Six miles further on, and twelve 
miles from Manaar, lies the bay of 
Condatchy, where all the boats are 
collected for the pearl fifhery. The 
bay forms nearly a half-moon; the 
beach which furrounds it is an exten- 
five fandy wafte, with only a few 
miferable huts fcattered along the 
fhore, between the bay and the woods 
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which fkirt the beach. Such is the 
appearance which the bay of Con- 
datchy prefents at moft feafons of the 
year; but curing the fithery, the pic- 
ture is entirely reverfed. At that 
time the bay is crowded with {mall 
veffels, and the beach prefents an 
aftonithing multitude of people from 
every quarter of India. ‘Ihe differ- 
ence of their appearance, their lan- 
guage, their manners, all afford a 
moft entertaining fpeétacle. 
Calpenteen—Pxtallom—Chilox. 


The coaft fouthward continues its 
defert and barren appearance, except 
where it is covered by almoft im- 
penetrable jungles, and the country 
much infe‘ted with buffalos and ele- 
phants. The firit poil we come to is 
Calpenteen, about fifiy miles from 
Manaar. It is oppofite a {mall ifland 
of the fame name which lies a little 
way out at fea. This is one of the 
beft places on the whole ifland for 

ame. 

Putallom, fifteen miles further, is 
remarkable for its falt-pans. This 
place before the arrival of Europeans 
on the ifland, fupplied the natives 
with falt ; and on account of its con- 
venient fituation, was pitched upon 
by the Dutch for manufa@turing the: 
falt with which they fupplied the king 
of Candy’s dominions, according to 
the articles of their treaty with him. 
The falt-pans are formed by an arm 
of the fea which overflows part of the 
country between Putallom and Cai- 
penteen. 

Thirty miles further fouthward is 
Chilou, a village where the Dutch 
have erected houfes for the entertain- 
ment of ftrargers. It itands on the 
banks of a broad river ; with another 
at no great diftlance. The country 
around this place is particularly wild; 
and perhaps there is no road in the 
ifland more dangerous totravel, from 
the multitude of wildbeafts with which 
it is infefted. 

Negomto. 


F:om Chilou nothing worthy of 
obfervation occurs till we arrive at 
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Negombo, a very pleafant village, 

within twenty miles of Columbo. 
Here the flat and open country pre- 
fents a mott beautiful profpeé to the 
tiaveller. The paftures are of the 
greeneit and richeft kind; and the 
fields are pecu.iarly well adapted to 
rice, from tne conftant fupply of wa- 
ter; as the whole is very eafily in- 
undated during the rainy feafon. The 
number cf rivers which interfect, and 
fhady hedges which furround thefe 
rich fields, joined to the beautiful ropes 
or groves every where interfperied 
among them, at once contribute to 
their fertility, and give them the moft 
luxurious appearance. 

Negombo is fituate on the feacoaft 
in a moft picturefque fpot, accounted 
one of the healthieft in the ifland. 
The Dutch built a fort here for the 
protection of the cinnamon-cutters, as 
a confiderable quantity of that {pice 
grows in the adjacent diftrid, and is 
reckoned equal in quality to any in 
the ifland. The fort is not ftrong, 
being only defended by a fteep fquare 
embankment of fand encompafied with 
a thick hedge of the milk-tree: the 
front alone is conftrutted of fone 
work, and has a regular gate and 
draw-bridge at its entrance. 

Negombo is the largeft village in 
Ceylon, and very advantageoufly cal- 
culated for carrying on inland trade, 
particularly with Columbo and its 
neighbourhood, as a branch of the Mu- 
I'vaddy here runs into the fea. At the 
mouth of it is a {mall harbour, where 
floops and other {mall veffels often put 
in and land their cargoes, which are 
afterward conveyed up the Mulivaddy, 
and then, by canals which communi- 
cate with it, to the Jake which fkirts 
the town of Columbo. ‘The country 
through which this communication is 
carried on is perfe&ly fiat for a great 
way in every direction, and abounds 
with confiderable lakes and rivers, 
which give the greateft facility to 
forming canals. ‘The fides of the ri- 
vers and canals are fkirted with thick 
woods and jungle, which afford a mott 
grateful fhade to the paffengers fro1a 
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the {corchning heat of the fun, and alfo 
iupply the inhabitants with plenty of 
fuel, as the rivers do with the greateft 
abundance of fifth. 

From Negombo fouthward the road 
is extremely pleafant, and fhaded the 
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whole way to Columbo; and our re- 
turn to that place completes the cir- 
cuitous tour of the Britith dominions. 
The interior parts of the ifland, which 
remain to be defcribed, are under a 
different fovereign. 


IBRAHIM: A PERSIAN TALE. 


A PROFOUND peace had reign- 
ed in Shirvan, a province of Pertia; 
its happy inhabitants enjoyed quietly 
all thofe advantages which a wite 
prince knows how to procure to his 
fubjets. His name was Ibrahim: 
wholly intent on the happinefs of his 
people, he tempered his authority with 
excellent laws ; attentively watched 
over his minifters that they might ren- 
der impartial juftice to all, encouraged 
jadufiry in agriculture and arts, and 
wifely diftributed rewards and punifh- 
ments as found requifite ; by thefe 
means he had fixed on a folid bafis 
the fecurity and tranquillity of every 
part of his dominions, and introduced 
into them a joyful and happy pro- 
fperity. While that nation was in the 
{ammit of its felicity, and unanimoufly 
poured forth bleilings, dictated by 
tender gratitude, cn their fovereign, 
news was brought of fuch a nature as 
to caufe the utmott confternation. 

The haughty ‘Tamerlane, who had 
then made himfelf the terror of Afia, 
eager to extend {till more the boun- 
daries of his empiré, was approaching 
the province of Shirvan with a nu- 
merous army to fubdue it, and add 
that to his other conquefts. At the 
forrowful news, Ibrahim, much more 
uneafy for his people, whom he faw 
threatened with the worft of ills, than 
for himfelf, affembled without delay 
his minifters in council, in ‘order to 
deliberate upon what was to be done. 
Oiman, the general of his army, a 
haughty and valiant man: cried out 
immediately —War, war, mutt be de- 
clared. Let the fierce Tamerlane 
come, it is here that he fhall find who 
can at laft pull down his pride. No 
one, O king! among us will refule 


to fhed his blood to the laft- drop, 
for thee, for thy children, for our 
fields, for our country. The proud 
foe fhall fee how hard it is to fight 
againft a nation determined to facri- 
fice a'l, fooner than fubmit to his cruel 
and abhorred yoke. When the mag- 
nanimous warrior had re-feated him- 
felf: Ufbec, the keeper of the royal 
treafures, rofe and faid—I, fire, be- 
fore all, offer for thee my blood, my 
life, if thou deeft decide for war, and 
thinkeft by fuch a meafure to fave 
us. However, againft fo powerful an 
army, flufhed by repeated victories, 
how can our people, fo inferior in 
numbers, and by a long peace unac- 
cuftomed to warlike enterprifes, op- 
pofe a proper reaftance? Peace, I 
therefore think, it would be advifable 
to afk for, if any other can be hoped 
from the crue] Tamerlane, but what 
arifes from an intoierable and dif- 
graceful flavery. 1 fee no refuge but 
inflight. ‘Thy treafures and thy royal 
perfon mutt be fpecdily theltered in 
other regions; we, as faithful fub- 
jets, will follow thy fteps wherever 
it may pleafe thee to retire. ‘Tamer- 
Jane will not make a Jong flay in an 
empty kingdom; his ambition will 
carry him to make more diftant con- 
queits; and when the ftorm is paft, 
heaven may open us a way to return 
to our poffeflions, and our former 
abodes. The opinions of the gran- 
dees were divided between the two 
oppofite parties ; fome were for op- 
pofing force and intrepidity to the 
forces of ‘Tamerlane ; others thought 
it wifer to avoid his yoke by flight. 
Ibrahim, having heard the very dif- 
ferent propofals, faid, I commend the 
fpuit and valour of thofe who are 
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ready bravely to expofe their lives for 
their country ; and by fuch a proof 
my love toward you would increafe in 
a high degree, if it were capable of 
augmentation ; but that very love I 
bear you, will not fuffer me to fee 
blood, that is fo dear to me, fhed in 
my behalf. It is true that flight 
could fhelter me from his power, but 
the rage of Tamerlane would fall 
much more cruelly upon the enhappy 
people that remained expofed to his 
fury. I. thank heaven for fuggeiling 
to me a better thought to fave you 
all. You fhail foon be acquainted 
with it; meanwhile pray fervently. to 
eaven to jecond my ‘Vows. 

The council being diffolved, he 
immediately began preparing gifts of 
the richeft kind, and with them re- 
folved to go to meet Tamerlane, in 
order to obtain the farety of his peo- 
ple. Tamerlane had commanded 
that invariably the prefents offered to 
him fhould be nine in number. Ibra- 
him, conforming to that law, pre- 
fented himfelf to him, and offered for 
his acceptance, nine beautiful horfes, 
richly adorned with gold and pearls ; 
nine leopards trained for chace, all 
having fine golden collars ;_ nine filken 
tents elegantly embroidered with gold 
and filver; nine India carpets work- 
ed in the moft mafterly ttyle ; nine 
golden veffels fet with precious {tones 
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of high value ; and in the fame man- 
ner were his other gifts, all extremely 
rich and of fingular workmanhhip, 
Finally, he preiented to him fome 
flaves, but they were. only eight in 
number, Where is the other flave? 
afked taen fiercely the Tartarian king, 
He is at thy fect, faid Ibrahim, prot- 
trating himfelf before him. Thou 
wilt have no flave more fubmifiive, 
nor more faithful; and my chains 
will be welcome to me, if by them I 
can obtain favour and fecurity for my 
diftrefied people, from thy wrath, 
O! mighty Tamerlane! have pity 
on them alone, let them be free ‘rom 
all infult; and as for myfelf, dilpofe 
of me as thou pleafeit ; I am already 
thine. Moved by this behaviour, 
that haughty foul, naturally fierce, 
was totally changed; he raifed Ibra- 
him, and faid: A very different Ist 
than flavery is due to fuch exalted 
virtue. Thou fhalt be the firlt a- 
mong my intimate friends: I fhall 
regard thee as a brother, as a father. 
Return joyfully to thy people: con- 
tinue to render them happy as thou 
haft done till now. If my fate did 
not call me to more extenfive fand 
glorious enterprifes, my greateit plea- 
jure would be to live in a {mall king- 
dom, doing all my endeavours to imi- 
tate thee. 


On the MisFortTuNes which arife from the NeGrect of FEMALE 
Duties, and the MiseriEs which refult from a DISSIPATED LIFE. 


«PERHAPS (fays an author * of 
acknowledged celebrity) the interetts 
of true friendfhip, elegant converfa- 
tion, mental improvement, focial 
pleafure, and conjugal comfort, ne- 
ver received fuch a biow as when 
fafhion iffued out that arbitrary and 
univerfal decree, that every body 
muit be acquainted with every body. 
Together with that confequent, but 
rather inconvenient claufe, that every 
body muft g0 every where every 


* Di. Hunter. 


night.’ In an age, where diffiipation 
reigns with unbounded influence, and 
where the female character feems ta 
have undergone a total change, it 
may not be improper to point ovt a 
few of the ill confequences which 
muft arife from this fafhionable mania 
of the times. Still, [ am not mo- 
rofely going to condemn amufements, 
or to expect the livelinefs of youth 
to appear with the gravity of years. 
Iam going to point out the impro- 
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priety of making pleafure the grand 
bufinefs, inftead of applying to it as 
merely a recreation of life. 

The modern miftrefs of a family 
no longer fuperintends its arrange- 
ment, or to each of her domettics 
appropriates their feparate concerns, 
for thofe hours are {pent in fleep, 
which were formerly devoted to ufe- 
ful occupations, and a morning of le- 
thargic indolence is the confequence 
of a night, that has been devoted to 
cards. Even the calculation of family 
expences are left to a houfekeeper, or 
fteward, and the bills are difcharged 
upon merely knowing their amount ; 
and thus is the property of the huf- 
band placed in the hands of his do- 
meitics, who, unlefs they happen to 
be highly principled, are invited to 
commit a crime. Ruin frequently is 
the confequence of this mifplaced 
confidence ; and thofe who have bla- 
zoned for a fhort period, difappear 
like a meteor in the fkies; when, had 
there been but a moderate degree cf 
attention to the family arrangements, 
they could not have thoughtleisly aug- 
mented the number of their debts! 
Could the evil be confined merely to 
the imprudent, it would not be a cir- 
cumftance greatly to be deplored ; 
but the innocent unfortunately fuffer 
for the crimes of the guilty, and their 
offspring become tne victims of dif- 
trels, 

Ye thoughtlefs pupils of pleafure 
and diffipation, how can you reconcile 
the idea of entailing mifery upon be- 
ings, to whom ye have given life? 
Does not the animal creation fet you 
a pattern of maternal fondnefs? And 
yet you can calmly negleét the duties, 
both of the mother and the wife! 
* No man ever profpered in the world 
(obferves the late Dr. Hunter) with- 
out he was bleft with the co-operation 
of his wife; for let him be ever fo 
frugal, regular, and induftrious, all 
goes for nothing if fhe is profufe.— 
With what fpirit and perfeverance will 
he labour in his vocation, when he 
knows that his esrnings will be faith- 


folly difpofed! with what confidence 
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will he either refort to his farm, or 
his merchandife; fly over land, fail 
over feas ; meet with difficulty, and 
encounter danger, if he is affured that 
he is not {pending his ftrength in vain 5 
and that indulgent heaven has crowa- 
ed all his other bleffiings, with that of 
a true and faithful wife !’ 

If the love of diflipation, and the 
evils which attend it, were only at- 
tached to the higher fpheres of life, 
it would not be fo deftructive to the 
intereft of fociety ; neither could its 
effe& be fo heartily deplored! but 
the firft peerefs in the realm is fearcely 
lefs inattentive to the female duties, 
than the wife of a man who {fupports 
a family by his honeft exertions in 
trade; each are engaged in a fuc- 
ceflive round of viliting, or com- 
pany; and each are equally inat- 
tentive to their children’s claims. 

How interefting an employment to 
an affectionate mother, is that of cule 
tivating the infant mind, and care- 
fully implanting thofe feeds of virtue, 
which the hand of time will ripen 
into the moft luxurious fruit! « Edu- 
cation on the part of the mother, (fays 
the ‘author whom I have quoted) 
commences from the moment fhe has 
the profpect of bearing the name, and 
the care of her own health may be 
confidered as a duty which fhe owes 
to the child fhe is expecting to bear.’ 
The fentiments of this amiable man, 
have made but lizle impreflion upon 
the fafhionable females of the prefent 
day, or the nightly meetings in the 
metropolis would not fo frequently 
be attended by the variety of young 
married women in that ftate. Health 
at thefe affemblies is facrificed to 
fafhion ; and focial friendthip falls 2 
victim to folly and tafte. Even the 
tender duties of a mother, are now 
transferred into an hireling’s hands ; 
and the laéteal ftream of bounteous 
nature the helplefs infant is not per- 
mitted todraw! The nurfery is even 
removed to fome part of the manfion, 
where the fufceptible feclings of the 
parent cannot be wounded by her 
offspring’s cries; and a five minutes 
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vifit daily to the apartment, is all that 
can be {pared from more interetting 
purfuits! To what a pitch of folly, 
nay, even of inyumanity, can faition 
conduct her votaries, when it can in- 
duce them to break through tie 
ftrongeft falfities ; when it can make a 
mother forget the duties fhe owes to 
her offspring, and make pleafure a 
dearer objcét than a child ! 

Allowing, however, that during the 
flate of infancy, a child never feels 
the want of its mother’s care; that 
prudent attendants are provided, in 
whom others have placed confidence ; 
yet who, like an anxious parent, will 
watch the opening of the mind ? Who, 
like her, will have penetration to dif- 
cover its leading features? Who will 
encourage the umid? or who will re- 
prefs the bold? or who will endeavour 
to find our. whether the faults of child- 
hood arife from natural imperfection, 
or badnefs of heart?—How can the 
parent, who has never been the fricnd 
and playfellow of her children, ever 
form an opinion of the real propenfity 
of their minds? or how can fhe ex- 
pect to infpire them with confidence 
and affection, when, initead of feeling 
tendernefs for her perfon, they are 
merely taught to treat her with re- 
fpet?—This is one of the melan- 
choly inftances of diffipation, which 
actually finks the mother below the 
level of the brute ; for amid the ani- 
mal creation, how ftrong is the pro- 
peniity to cherifh with the utmoft pre- 
caution their young! Among the ex- 
perimental obfervers of natural philo- 
fophy, how many inftances might be 
brought to prove the effect of pa- 
rental care; and can human beings 
fupport the thought of being furpaffed 
in affection by the trufty fpaniel, or 
the Greenland bear *? 

But, as I before obferved, this in- 
attention to Comeftic duties is not 


confined to the higher fpheres; for 
the daughter of the meaneit mechanic, 
muit now be educated at a boarding- 
{chool, inftead of receiving inftru€icn 
from an anxious mother’s care !— 
Thefe feminaries, wnich fo much a- 
bound within the precinéts of the me- 
tropolis, I conider as inftitutions 
merely calculated for the propagation 
of vice ; or as abfolute nurfery grounds 
for fowing the feeds of feduction, and 
contaminating, inflead of cultivating 
the mind! I do not mean this fatire 
fhould be confidered as unlimited, for 
I knew the heads of feveral {chools, 
whom I highly refpeé&; but I mean 
it to be attached to thofe of inferior 
order, where, from the ignorance of 
their condutors, the pupils cannot 
expect to become wife. Still the un- 
fortunate children acquire a {matter- 
ing of accomplifhments, they are in- 
flated with vanity, and puffed up with 
pride; and what is worfe, they learn 
to defpife the authors of their exift- 
ence, for not pofleifing thofe qualifi- 
cations, which prove fuch a fource of 
mifery to themfelves. They become 
too much the fine lady to defcend to 
ordinary occupations, and fpurn the 
idea of making themfelves ufeful in 
the houfe ; a circulating library affifts 
the completion of their ruin, and they 
creduloufly believe all the libertine’s 
vows ! It would be impoffible for me 
to enumerate, within the limits of a 
periodical paper, the various unfortu- 
nate inftances which the prefent mode 
of education has produced, but ata 
future period I fhall take the liberty 
of entertaining my readers with the 
feparate hiftory of different females, 
both in high and middling life ; know- 
ing, that example is always more im- 
preflive than precepts, and indulging 
the hope, that they may be induced 
to fulfil the moit important duty of 
life ! . 


* A bitch was once cut open by a pupil of Dr. Hunter's, who, unmindful of her own 
torture, began licking her young, &c. and a white bear, which was wounded in the 
Greenland fifhery, carried her whe!p from the fpot of danger, and inftantly expired. 
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LOUISA: OR THE FOUNDLING. 
Concluded from page 93. 


AS Louifa approached the abode 
af her anceftors, her mind entirely 
loft that ferenity with which it was 
naturally impreffed; and when the 
carriage ftopped at Raymond cattle, 
a variety cf conflicting paffions agi- 
tated her breaft. Upon Mrs. Bliffing- 
ton’s fervant enquiring for fir Henry 
Raymond, a refpe&table maa, out of 
livery, inftantly came to the carriage-: 
door, who, upon turning his eyes to- 
ward Louifa, feemed abfolutely una- 
ble to move. For fome moments he 
appeared not to have heard Mrs. 
Biiffington’s interrogation, of—whe- 
ther fir Charles was too ill to be feen ? 
For they had heard at the porter’s 
lodge, that he was attended by a 
phyfician, and that for fome time he 
had been an invalid, 

But recovering from the furprife 
which Lovifa’s perfon had created, 
he informed her, fir Henry was much 
too ill to receive guefts ; and that lady 
Raymond, likewiie, had not feen any 
company for the jaft month or fix 
weeks. Their bufinefs, however, was 
oftoo urgent a nature, even to admit 
of illnefs as an excufe, and Mr. Cole- 
thorpe, therefore, told the aftonifhed 
domeftic, that they could not leave the 
caftle until the object of their journey 
was obtained, So faying, he imme- 
diately requefted that the ladies might 
be fhown into a room. The man, 
without replying, did as he had been 
dire&ted, and preceded the party 
through a fpacious hall, when open- 
ing the door of an elegant library, he 
faid, my lady, this gentleman infifted 
upon being admitted upon fome im- 
portant concern. 

Lady Raymond was reclining upon 
a fofa, while three lovely little chil- 
dren were playing upon the floor, and 
though the feemed embarraffed at the 
firit appearance of the party, fhe paid 
her compliments to them with grace- 
tulnefs and eafe. The agitation of 
Louila, however, foon arrefted her 


attention, and fhe caught the infec. 
tious tears from her eyes, which Mrs, 
Blifington obferving, faid, ‘ my be- 
loved Louifa, why will you give way 
to emotions which it is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary you fhould try to reprefs? Do 
you not perceive that your agitation 
has alarmed lady Raymond? and I 
am fure you would be fhocked at 
adding to the prefent diftreffed ftate 
of her mind.’—* Indeed, my dear ma- 
dam (continued fhe, turning to her 
ladythip) I grieve that it fhould have 
been neceflary for us to intrude, but 
I have bufinefs of the utmoft moment 
to tranfaét with fir Henry, which I 
flatter myfelf will be fufficient to plead 
my excufe.’ 

There was fomething fo completely 
infatuating in Mrs. Blifington’s man- 
ner, and fo fweetly foothing in the 
tones of her voice, that fhe feemed to 
check the apprehenfion of lady Ray- 
mond ; and in her turn, fhe apologized 
for not having afked the party to take 
a feat ; then requeiting to know the 
name of the lady to whom fhe had the 
honour of fpeaking, faid fhe would 
inform fir Henry of the circumftance, 
though fhe feared he was too ill to be 
feen. Her ladyhhip inftantly quitted 
the apartments, followed by the ill- 
fated pledges of her love, whofe in- 
terefting appearance rendered the ami- 
able Louifa ftill lefs anxious to affert 
herclaim. Mrs. Bliffington took the 
opportunity of lady Raymond’s ab- 
fence to infpire her with fortitude to 
encounter the fcene fhe was to un- 
dergo; telling her, that when once 
the obtained the poffeffion of her for- 
tune, fhe might provide for the chil- 
dren, and their mother likewife ; but 
that as to the man, whofe life had 
been one fcene of iniquity, he de- 
ferved to feel the effect of his crimes, 

Lady Raymond did not return to 
the library for twenty minutes, and 
her countenance bore the traces af 
—" She thea informed Mrs. Blif- 
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fington, her hufband was much too ill 
to {upport an inter view, and had not 
the flightett recolic ion of his name. 

‘ Sir Henry could not poffibly re- 
coliect a perfon, madam, (replied 
Mrs. Blifing: ou) whom f believe he 
ever faw in his life ; but if you will 

ge me with a pen and ink, and 
fuffer your fervant to carry up a note 
to him, Iam {ure he will feel the ne- 
cefity there for the interview 
which I am .o anxious to obtain.’ The 
requifites for writing were placed be- 
fore Mrs. Blifington, and fhe imme- 
diately wrote the | following note. 

* Mrs. Bliflington is extremely forry 
to intrude herfelf into fir Henry 
Raymond’s prefence, at fo mal a pro- 
pos atime; but a report has reached 
her ears, through the medium of Eliza 
Dawfon, refpedting the heirefs of fir 
Henry Raymond, “her long adopted 
child. In juttice to this amiable and 
injured orphan, Mrs. Bliffington in- 
forms fir Henry, that fhe feels it her 
duty to inveftigate the affair, and 
therefore begs to be permitted into 
his prefence, to prevent her from be- 
ing compelled to apply to meafures 
which might be attended with very 
unpleafing effeds.’ 

The debilitated ftate of health 
which lady Raymond reprefented her 
hufband to be in, induced Mrs. Bhif- 
fing tc on to indite her note in this du- 
bious kind of Ryle 5 but fhe waited 
near an hour before the received any 
aniwer, when, at length, the fervant 
returned, and the was conducted into 
an e2ourtment w here the wretched man 
was confined. Shocking aud execra- 
ble as_ had been his conduct, yet his 
ppearance was calculated to difarm 
oth =refentinent he was 
upported by pillows, and his refpira- 
tion was fo dificult, that it feemed an 
av fol ite exertion to fpeak. Upon the 
advance eof his gueft, he pointed to a 
chair, which was placed near the bed 
on which jhe was extended, and in- 
treated her to /peak in a very low tone 
of voice. 

Mrs. bliflington obeycd his requef, 
auc briefly related every thing that 
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had occurred refpeing the child; 
merely concealing Lemoine’s corro- 
boration, and the memorial which he 
had drawn up and figned. During 
the relation of thefe unexpefed 
charges, fir Henry’s countenance un- 
derwent many varieties of change, 
but when he fancied fhe had no 
ftronger evidence than the affertions 
of Eliza Dawfon, he feemed to ac- 
quire greater compojure of mind. 

* 1 am not aftonifhed, madam, 
(faid he) at your having been de- 
ceived by this woman’s fabrication, 
for fhe is capable of the moft refined 
fpecies of art; and at the death of 
my dear, and ever to be lamented 
brother, I was very near being drawn 
into her fnare. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I difcovered the infamy of her 
charaéter, and of courfe refufed to 
make her my wife; but I paid a 
handfome premium for her at a con- 
vent, and flattered myfelf fhe would 
have leifure to repent of the pait 
enormities of her life. The revolu- 
tion in France, I fuppofe, was the 
means of her obtaining liberty, for de- 
pend upon it, madam, fhe has never 
been at Algiers, and every thing fhe 
has told you is the refulc of invention, 
aided by revenge, or fome othes dia- 
bolical defign. The nurfe, whe at- 

ended the amiable lady Raymond, 
fortunately, madam, is Rill alive, fhe 
was the perfon to whom Dr. Mantel 
delivered the infant, and can fwear to 
its being a fill born child. The doc- 
tor himfelf urluckity is at prefent in 
the W rett Indies, but the meit pofitive 
proof of the truth of my 
may eafily be obtained, and I cannot 
fufficieatly applaud the noblenefs of 
your conduct, for endeavouring to fa- 
thom this iniquitous affair.’ 

Mrs. Blifiington was fo completely 
uck with the depravity of this 
abandoned man’s conduct, who ap- 
peared to be abfolutely at the very 
verge of life, that fome moments 
elapied before fhe was able to reply 
to his affertions, though the endea- 
voured to conceal the horror they 
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The vifible aftonifhment which was 
depictured in the butler’s countenance, 
upon his firft beholding Louif2’s face, 
convinced Mrs. Bliffington, that the 
ftrong refemblance which Eliza Daw- 
fon had often faid fhe bore to her mo- 
ther, mut have been the caufe by 
which it had been produced ; and this 
opicion was ftrengthened, by her hav- 
ing pafled through a drawing-room, 
where a full length figure of lady 
Raymond was placed. The likenefs 
was fo ftrong, that Mrs. Bliiington 
involuntarily made an exclamation, 
which caught the attention of the 
fervant who was conducting her to 
fir Charles’ room ; for if the drefs had 


not proved that it was net a modern, 


picture, fhe would really have ima- 
gined it had been done for her adopt- 
ed child. 

She therefore told fir Henry, it was 
not poflible for her to know any thing 
of Mrs. Dawfon’s private charatter, 
and fhe certainly might be the aban- 
doned creature he had thought pro- 
per to reprefent, but the fondnefs fhe 
felt for the amiable object of her af- 
fection, made it impoflible for her im- 
plicitly to rely upon what he faid; 
‘and I have one reaion to give (con- 
tinued fhe) for bclieving her to be the 
daughter of lady Raymond, which I 
am inclined to think, even you, fir 
Henry, will allow to carry fome little 
weight.’ So faying, fhe quitted the 
apartment for the purpofe of con- 
ducting her adopted child up ftairs. 

The agitation of Louila, at hearing 
fhe muft zppear before the being who 
had fo many years enjoyed her natural 
rights, may be conceived, but it is ab- 
folutely impoffible for the power of 
language completely to deferibe. At 
length, reftored to a tolerable degree 
of compofure, by the perfuafions and 
maternal ccouafel of Mrs. Bliflington, 
with trembling fteps fhe followed her 
to the apartment where her fraudu- 
lent uncle was confined. ‘¢ Mifs Ray- 
mond, fir Henry,’ faid the amiable 
woman, in a determined accent, pre- 
fenting the image of his departed 
fifter to his aftonifhed fight. ‘Oh 
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God!’ exclaimed he, ftruck with the 
too perfect refemblance, ‘ can lady 
Raymond herfeif, be again reftored 
to life!’ then paufing for a moment, 
as if fhocked at the exclamation, he 
violently {truck his forehead in the 
wildnefs of defpair ! 

Mrs. Bliflington evidently perceiv- 
ed the fcene was of too trying a na- 
ture for the delicate fpirits of Louifa 
to fuftain, and leading her to the door, 
fhe prefented her with a {melling bot- 
tle, and requefled her imnicdiately to 
go down fairs: then turning to fir 
Henry, the drew from her pocket the 
memorial which had been drawn up 
by Lemoine. Tis the read, without 
attending to the agitation which it 
was evident her doing fo had pro 
duced; for the delicacy fhe at firf 
had felt in confequence of his fitua- 
tion, his fubfequent conduct had com- 
pletely effaced. Before fhe came to 
the conciufion of the paper, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ in mercy, madam, read no 
more! for I, who have fometimes 
doubted eveu the exiftence of an Al- 
mighty, am now convinced that this 
mult be his work! Yes, yes, it muft 
have beea the juft decree of Provi- 
dence, or a plan fo judicioully exe- 
cuted, could never have been found 
out! But will you expofe me to my 
wife ?? continued he, ‘ Will you beg- 
gar my children? Is this difeafed 
body to find no place for repofe? 
Yes, it is jaftice which demands re- 
Ritution from me, but never jet me 
behold my injured niece any more !— 
Yet, ah!’ faid he, after paufing a 
few moments, ‘ it is not ouly to her, 
that 1 muft deliver up my accounts; 
if I tremble at appearing before an 
earthly tribunal, how fhall ] prefame 
to a»oroach an incenfed Redeemer’s 
thror= !? 

The moment Mrs. Biiffington per- 
ceived thefe fymptoms of apprehenfion, 
fhe faid every thing in her power to 
compofe the agitated tlate of his mind; 
told him, he did injuftice to the beloved 
child of her adoption, in {uppoine 
fie would not amply provide for thofe 
to whom fhe was fo n<arly allied, 
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The debility which had fo forcibly 
ftruck Mrs. Bliflington, upon firft en- 
tering the fick man’s room, increafed 
to a degree ftill more alarming, and 
fhe inftantly rung the bell for the 
nurfe. Inftead of the attendant, lady 
Raymond entered, with a counte- 
nance which reprefented the very 
image of defpair; which fir Henry 
perceiving, faintly articulated, * Oh, 
my Matilda, what an excefs of wretch- 
ednefs have I brought upon your 
head 

« I know it all!’ the exclaimed, in 
an impaflioned accent, at the fame 
time burfting into a flood of tears ; 
* my foreboding heart tells me, I have 
no right to the name of Raymond, 
and that this lady, or fome other, has 
a prior claim !’ 

* No, thank heaven,’ he replied, 
« I have not been quite fo great a vil- 
Jain ; but you have reafon to curfe the 
hour that made you my wife; 1 have 
brought mifery upon you, and po- 
verty on my children, for the lawfal 
heirels of all my brother’s property is 
at this moment alive !’ : 

« Great God, I thank thee!’ eja- 
culated lady Raymond, proftrating 
herfelf at the fame time upon her 
knees. ‘ Poverty, I can brave, mif- 
fortune I can encounter, but my mind 
is not equal to the fuftainment of dif- 
grace! Compote yourfelf ;’ continued 
fhe, obferving the agitation of her 
hufband, ‘do you think that fortune 
has the power of conferring happinefs 
on this life? Oh, my-dear fir Henry, 
you have in vain endeavoured to pro- 
cure it, but I truft you will in future 
derive it from the fociety of your 
children, and your wife !’ 

‘ Deareft Matilda,’ replied he, 
* extending his arms toward her, ¢ how 
little did I know the value of the trea- 
fure I poffefled; it is true, that I 
have fought happinefs in the haunts of 
diffipation, when I ought to have 
looked for it in thy tender feeling 

reaft!’ As Mrs. Bliffington perceiv- 
ed the converfation became too in- 
terelting for a third perfon to witnefs, 
fhe told lady Raymond, the would 


ftep down for a fhort time, and by 
that means fhe gave fir Henry an op- 
portunity of explaining what had hap- 
pened in the moft favourable manner 
that was poffible for him to defcribe. 

Mr. Colethorpe informed Mrs. 
Blifington, that though fir Henry ac- 
knowledged the legalities of Louifa’s 
pretenfions, yet it would be neceflary 
that he fhould make a formal renun- 
ciation of his claim, and as a proper 
inftrument nad been drawn up for the 
purpofe, the only thing requifite was 
to have it figned. While they were 
converfing upon this important fub- 
ject, a very elegant leaking young 
man entered the room, who knowing 
that no company had for fome time 
been admitted into the caftle, appear- 
ed furprifed at beholding fuch a va- 
riety of guefts. Notwithftanding 
which, he paid his compliments to 
the party, with a peculiar degree of 
elegance and eafe, and ringing the bell, 
he enquired of the fervant, whether 
his fitter was not coming down, 

Mrs. Bliffington informed him, they 
had had the honour of feeing her 
ladyfhip, and at the fame time begged 
fhe might not be dilturbed; this 
feemed rather to increafe the furprife 
their appearance had created, and he 
exprefled his aftonifhment that his 
fitter fhould remain fo long up ftairs. 

* We had very particular bufinefs to 
tranfact with fir Henry,’ faid Mrs. 
Bliffington, ¢ or we fhould not have 
intruded at foimproper a time; and 
the near relationfhip of that lady 
(pointing to Louifa) will of courfe 
be her apology to any of lady Ray- 
mond’s friends.’ Lovifa had been 
placed in that kind of direétion 
which prevented fir George Pem- 
broke from having a complete view 
of her face, but the moment he heard 
fhe was a relation of fir Henry’s, he 
immediately approached nearer her 
feat, for the purpofe of paying his 
particular compliments to a young 
lady, to whom, by marriage, his fitter 
was allied. ‘The inftant his eyes came 
in perfect conta& with mifs Ray- 
mond’s features, inftead of addrefling 
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her, he ftood the perfe&t image of 
furprife ; when recovering himéelf, he 
faid, ‘ I havea thoufand apologies to 
make you; but I never beheld fuch a 
refemblance in my life!’ Then ftam- 
mering out fome unconneéted compli- 
ment, about the pleafure he felt at 
feeing her at the caitle, he bowed to 
Mrs. Bliffington, and was hurrying 
out of the room, when feeing his 
fiter enter with vifible agitation in 
her countenance, he took her tenderly 
by the hand, and led her to a feat.— 
* You left fir Henry better I hope, 
lady Raymond ;’ faid Mrs. Blifling- 
ton, looking fignificantly toward Mr. 
Colethorpe to retire, when taking 
the hint, both him and Mrs. Dawfon 
immediately walked out of the room. 

‘ For heaven’s fake, my dear Ma- 
tilda,’ exclaimed fir George, eagerly, 
‘tell me the caufe of the agitation, 
which pains me fo much to behold ; 
or you, madam,’ continued he, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Bliffington, ‘do in pity 
relieve the apprehenfions I endure.’— 
‘Lady Raymond herfelf,’ replied Mrs. 
Blifington, ¢ will explain every thing 
to you, when her mind is a little more 
compofed. But,’ continued fhe, tak- 
ing the hand of Louifa, ¢ I mutt in- 
troduce you to your new-found rela- 
tion, and friend.? Lady Raymond 
inftantly rofe to embrace her, and it 
is dificult to fay which .appeared 
moft affected during the interefting 
{cene. 

To fay that fir George Pembroke 
appeared aflonifhed at their mutual 
agitation, is but faintly expreffing the 
various emotions which his intelligent 
countenance difplayed, and in com- 
pafion to the fufpenfe he appeared 
to be enduring, Mrs. Biifington re- 
quefted he would accompany ber into 
an adjoining room. ‘There, in the 
fofteft terms which it was in the 
agre of language to make ule of, 

y degrees fhe laid open the juftice 


of her adopted daughter’s claims, 
which he not only allowed to be in- 
difputable, but abfolutely execrated 
fir Henry Raymond’s name. 


‘My poor Matilda, madam,’ faid 
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he, ‘has been the child of misfortunes 
and unluckily I have not the power of 
fhielding her from diftrefs ; for thongly 
I do not mean to {peak difrefpe&tully 
of the memory of my father, yet he 
left her portionlefs, and my ettates 
{wallowed up with debts !’ 

Pecuniary embarraffments, my dear 
fir, ‘ lady Raymond will never ex- 
perience,’ faid Mrs. Bliffington, * for 
to render her and her children happy, 
will be the firft wifh of my Louifa’s 
mind, but it is only thofe who know 
her intimately, that can form an opi- 
nion of the generofity of her fenti- 
ments, or the benevolence of her 
heart! 

‘ Her countenance, madam,’ re- 
plied fir George, ‘is an index to her 
fentiments ; yet is it to a total ftranger, 
that henceforth my poor Matilda mult 
be obliged? But as to that villain, 
who has fo cruelly deceived her, my 
vengeance fhall purfue him to the ex~ 
tremity of the earth!’ Mrs. Blifiing- 
ton endeavoured to allay the juitice of 
his refentment, by reprefenting the 
weak ftate to which fir Henry was 
reduced; and by pointing out the 
dreadful confequences which mutt arifé 
from his cherifhing anger againft a 
being, to whom his fifter was fo 
clofely allicd. By the arguments and 
perfuafions which this amiable woman 
made ufe of, fhe had at length the 
pleafure of feeing that he became more 
refigned ; and he promifed not to ex- 
preis his indignation to Jady Ray- 
mond, or make ufe of an expreffion 
that could agitate her mind. What 
had paffed during their abfence be- 
tween that unfortunate woman and 
Louila, feemed to have had the power 
of allaying her grief, for upon re- 
entering the drawing-room, her coun- 
tenance was more placid, and though 
fhe looked unhappy, the was evidently 
more compofed. 

Mrs. Blifington again approached 
the apartments of fir Henry, for the 
purpofe of requefting him to execute 
the deed, which had been prepared ; 
but when he found it would be necef- 
fary to do it in the prefence of the 
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being whom he had fo cruelly in- 
jured, he declared the interview would 
affeét him more than he was able to 
fupport. At that moment the phyii- 
cian entered, and Mrs. Bliflington of 
courfe quitted the room, but refolved 
to wait in an adjoining chamber for 
the purpofe of enquiring his opinion 
refpecting the real ftate of his patient’s 
health. ‘Madam,’ faid he, « I have 
already thought it neceflary to tell 
lady Raymond, that I feared it was 
a very dangerous cafe; but I mutt 
now requeit you to undertake the 
painful office of informing her, fir 
Henry cannot live many days; and if 
his affairs are not in perfect order, it 
is neceflary that he fhould arrange 
them without lofs of time. The 
diffipated life he has led has brought 
on a complication of diforders, but 
the one which will prove fatal, is the 
dropfy in his cheft, for you muft per- 
ceive that it is with the utmot difii- 
culty that he is able to draw his 
breath; he has requefted candidly to 
give hin my opinion, and [ thought 
it a duty incumbent upon me not to 
deceive him.’ 

Though lady Raymond had in fome 
degree been prepared for the melan- 
choly intelligence, which Mrs. Blif- 
fington undertook to impart, yet after 
the fhock her fpirits had fo recently 
encountered, it came upon her with 
double effect, as nature had not form- 
ed her for any of thele trials, which 
require both exertion and fortitude 
to fuftain. On the bofom of her fym- 
pathifing brother, fhe poured forth all 
her forrows, and from the foothing 
power of his tendernefs, at length 
feemed to derive relicf; neither did 
fhe appear infenfible to the affectionate 
folicitude of Louifa, who faid every 
thing that could be likely to mitigate 
her grief. The moment that amiable 
girl heard that her uncle’s recovery 
was impoffible, and that he was going 
to fign a deed that would be the means 
of reftoring her to the poffeffion of her 
eflates, the implored her benefatirefs 
to confent to the property being 
equally divided between lady Ray- 
mond and herfelf, 
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* No, my beloved Louifa,’ faid Mre, 
Blifington, € that is a divifion to 
which in juftice I cannot confent. [ 
have been ta!king to Mr. Colethorpe 
upon the fubject, and we think you 
ought to allow lady Raymond a thou- 
fand a year until her death, and give 
five thoufand pounds to each of her 
children, which wil! amount to nearly 
double that tum by the time they are 
of age. Louifa had been fo accullom. 
ed to be guided by the opinion of her 
protecireis, that Mrs. Blifington was 
altonithed to hear her difapprove of the 
plan, but fhe contended thata thoufand 
a year would not be fufficient to let her 
aunt enjoy any of theclegances of life; 
‘and furely,’ faid fhe, * out of fifteen 
thoufand per annum, I ought not to 
make it lefs than two thoufand a 
year.’ 

Mrs. Blifiington, influenced by the 
amiable girl’s perfuafions, confented 
that every thing fhould be arranged 
as fhe defired; and when fir Henry 
was made acquainted with the gene- 
rofity of her intentions, he faid, * well, 
1 muft fee this injured angel, to ac- 
knowledge the fincerity of my re- 
pentance ; and to blefs her with my 
dying breath, for her goodnefs to my 
wife !"—* Oh!’ continued he, turn- 
ing his languid eyes toward heaven, 
‘ what a dreadful, what a diflipated 
life have I led! but reflection comes 
too late, and can I hope that my Re- 
ceemer will accept that repentance 
which is infpired by the anguifh of 2 
fick bed?” His confoling companion 
defired him to remember the merci- 
ful promife which was made to the 
expiring thief upon the crofs; and 
reminded him of the expre‘lions of his 
Saviour, when he to'd us, that there 
was more rejoicing in Heaven over 
one finner that repented, than over 
ninety-nine perfons whofe lives had 
been ju, She then implored him to 
fend for a clergyman, whofe picus 
prayers might not only folace, but 
itrengthen his mind; and fhe had the 
happinefs of obferving that his devo- 
tion appeared truly fervent, and that 
his apprehenfions of future punilh- 
meat proportionably declined. 
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Scon after the departure of the rec- 
tor, he begged to fee Louifa, who 
feemed now to dread the interview 
more than himfelf, but acquizjng forti- 
tude by the counfel of ner amiable 
mouitrefs, the at length fummoned up 
courage enough to enable her to ap- 
proach the fick bed. 

« Can you bear to behold the wretch 
who has fo cruelly abufed the confi- 
dence which an airectionate and ami- 
able brother too creduloufly placed ? 
Oh!’ continued he, ‘ I am undeferv- 
ing of this goodnefs; and though I 
admire the generofity of your conduct, 
yct it feems to augment the enormity 
of my crimes. Yes, yes, you have 
doubly ftamped me as a villain, by the 
noble facrifice you have made to my 
children and my wife !’ 

‘ My dear fir,’ replied the agitated 
Louifa, embracing her uncle’s ex- 
tended hand, ‘I had flattered myfelf 
you would not have wounded my feel- 
ings by recurring to circumitances fo 
many years paft, We all of us have 
committed aétions which demand re- 
pentance, and furely fuch frail beings 
can have no right to condemn. [ 
have never felt the injury you fuppofe 
you have done me, for my beloved 
Mrs. Bliflington has been at once the 
fondeft of mothers and of friends! I 
conjure you then, in the name of the 
dear authors of my exiltence, to com- 
pole the peturbid itate of your mind, 
and reit affured thatgt will always af- 
ford me the higheft fatisfaétion to 
itudy the happineis of lady Raymond’s 
life.” 

‘Oh, how like your mother are 
thefe generous fentiments!’ faid fir 
Heory, gently drawing her clofe to 
the bed, when afier repeatediy im- 
ploring Almighty forgivenefs, he 
begged that the deed might be imme- 
diately figned.—Mr. Colethorpe was 
therefore fummoned into the apart- 
ment, and fir Charles Raymond's will, 
and his wife’s marriage fettlements, 
delivered into his hand; and the 
ufurper then made a formal refigna- 
tion of the perfonal property which 
temained, as well as of the lands. 
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The fettling of this bufinefs fo com- 
pletely agitated the departing man’s 
feelings, that he fainted the moment 
it was brought to a clofe, and it was 
fo long before he difcovered the 
flighteft fymptoms of exiftence, that 
thofe around him began to defpair of 
feeing him revive. Contrary to their 
expectations, however, he at length 
recovered, and afterward dropped into 
a refrething fleep ; and when he awoke, 
he defired to fee lady Raymond, with- 
out any other perfon being prefent at 
the time. 

During this interefting interview, 
fir George Pembroke requefted to 
fpeak with Mrs. Bliffington, for the 
purpofe of expreffing his gratitude to 
her for the diftribution of the property 
which Louifa had made. ¢ For [ 
know not how it is,’ faid he, * but I 
find myfelf unequal to defcribe to mifs 
Raymond the admiration which I 
feel ; it is impoffible for me to fay, 
whether I moft admire the generofity 
of her conduét, or the delicate man- 
ner in which her liberality has been 
difplayed ; but I was fearful, madam, 
of expreffing either too much, or too 
little, yet 1 truft you will have the 
goodnefs to convince her, that my 
heart is divided between the emotions 
of gratitude and efteem ;’ fo faying, 
without waiting for Mrs. Bliflington’s 
anfwer, he bowed reipettfully, and 
hurried out of the room. | 

Mrs. Bliffington had been fo ac- 
cuftomed to fee all the young men of 
her acquaintance abfolutely ftruck 
with the fuperiority of her adopted 
daughter’s charms, that from the mo- 
ment of her having been introduced 
to fir George Pembroke, fhe could 
not help remarking his peculiar re- 
ferve. This, inftead of wearing off 
by a more intimate acquaintance, 
feemed to increafe every time they 
chanced to meet, for he entirely con= 
fined himfelf to his fifter’s dreffing 
room, and only joined the family at 
meals. ‘Ten days elapfed from their 
arrival at the caftle to the termina- 
tion of fir Henry Raymond’s life, and 
fo little pleafure did he feem to feel 
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“n the fociety of the family, that he 
xequefted his filter to quit it immedi- 
ately after her hufband’s dcath. This, 
of courfe, the preient miitrefs of it 
would not confent to, neither would 
fhe interfere with a fingle affair of the 
houfe, but infifted upon all the fer- 
vants applying to lady Raymond for 
dire&tions, and implored her to re- 
main pofleffor of the cattle for the frit 
ear. 

Although fir George Pembroke 
treated the Keire{s of Raymond caftle 
with that diitant kind of politenefs 
which might have been conftrued into 
diflike, yet Mrs. Bhilington had ob- 
ferved, that when he thought he was 
not attended co, he frequently gazed 
upon her wiih a countenance expref- 
five of delight, and until he was fo 
complitely agitated with emotion as 
to be under the neceflity of quitting 
the room, Of all the young men fhe 


had feen, and their nu:nber was very 
extenfives fir George Pembroke was 
one the would have chofen for the 
hufbard of her child, and the began 
to think that his referve was the re- 
fult of affection, concealed from the 
pureft delicacy of mind. 


She deter- 
mined, therefore, todifcover Louifa’s 
fentiments upon the fubject; but at 
firft, merely enquired whether the di 
not think fir George Pembroke a very 
extraordinary young man ?—‘ Indeed 
I do,’ replied the ingenuous Lonifa, 
* for I never faw fo affeStionate a bro- 
ther in my life; and thouch he is 
very referved, he certainly is very in- 
terefting, and iecms to poficfs a re- 
fined and delicate mind.’ To this 
opinion, Mrs. Blifington acceded, 
yet ftill obferved that the thought him 
too diftant and referved ; this, Lovifa 
faid, fhe could not help confidering ra- 
ther fingular, as fhe had frequently 
condemned the familiar manners of 
the young men of the prefent age. 
This converfation convinced Mrs. 
Blifington, that fir George Pembroke 
had undefignediy made an impreffion 
upon the amiable girl’s heart, and the 
determined, if the did not find that the 
partiality was reciprocal, the youthful 
Fy 
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pair immediately fhould part. While 
debating how to act in this critical 
fituation, fhe accidentally went into 
the drawing-room, and opening the 
door fofily, perceived fir George 
deeply occupied in taking a miniature 
from the portrait which was hung up 
in the room ; but inftead of adorning 
it in the drefs in which the original 
was taken, it appeared in that which 
her adopted daughter wore. He was 
fo completely intent upon this in- 
terelling employment, that he did net 
hear Mrs. Bliflington enter the room, 
and when he perceived his occupa- 
tion had been difcovered, a bluth of 
crimfon overfpread his face, 

‘You have deteéted me, madam,’ 
faid he, in what you may perhaps 
think a difgraceful action, but depend 
upon it, I will never bafely try to ob- 
tain an intereft in your amiable adopted 
daughter’s heart.—No, I am going 
to tear myfelf from the too lovely 
original, knowing that my feelings 
may not always be at my command, 
I love, I admire, I efteem mifs Ray- 
mord ; but I am not bafe enough to 
entertain an idea of making her my 
wife ; yet the contiant yeilrant I am 
obliged to put upon my feelings, 
makes me fee the abfolute neceflity of 
flight.—Had my fortune been equal 
to hers, how ble wovld have been 
my fituation, if [ could have created 
an intereft in her breaf, but our fa- 
mily are already too much indebted 
to the liberality of her difpofition for 
me to be villain enough to endeavour 
to increafe the debt. 1 had flattered 
myfelf that my fecret would have been 
confined to the biea of my filter, 
but I think candour is neceflary, after 
what you have feen. ‘To-morrow, 
however, I purpole leaving Raymond 
caftle, with the determination never 
to return.’ ‘This intention was, not- 
withftanding, defeated by Mrs. blif- 
fington, who was not only delighted 
with the noble fentiments he exprefled, 
bat promifed wo ufe her influence over 
the object of her afcction, and gave 
him reafon to hope that he might ex+ 
cite a mutual texdernefs in her brealt, 
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Thefe promifes feemed to aét like 
a charm upon fir George Pembroke, 
who no longer could be accufed of 
coldnefs or referve ; and it was eafy to 
perceive, that the alteration in his 
manner was by no means difpleafing 
to the object of his regard. Inflead 
of endeavouring to avoid her fociety, 
his whole time and attention was de- 
voted to pleafe, and Louifa foon ac- 
knowledged to her amiable protectreis 
the intereiting fenfations he had in- 
fpired. 

Though Mrs. Bliffington looked 
forward to the lofs of the child of her 
affection with painful emotions, which 
fhe thought it right to conceal, yet 
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fhe determined to let no felfith cun- 
fideration induce her to offer any ob- 
facies againit the marriage taking 
place.—Louifa, however, though fo 
fondly attached to fir George Pem- 
broke, could not bear the idea of be- 
ing fo far feparated from the friend 
who had fo kindly preferved her life, 
and at length periuaded her to fell 
her ellate in Derbyshire, and buy ano- 
ther, within a fhort diftance of her 
houfe ; and by this plan each had the 
opportunity of contributing to the 
happinets of the other, and of courfe 
auzmenting the felicity of their own 
lives. 
< * 


REMARKS ON THE REIGNING TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 


—Is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the mot. 


IT was remarked, by an ingenious 
writer of former times, that the laft 
fighs of a beautiful woman were oc- 
cafioned lefs by the idea of the lofs of 
life, than the lofs of her beauty. 
Whatever may be the merit of this 
profound obfervation, which, at frit 
fight, bears the appearance of a pa- 
radox, or a fneer, it isce:tain that 
itis not without fome foundation in 
the caprices and irregularities of the 
female charaéter ; and that whatever 
degree of importance they may an- 
nex to the poffeffion of beauty, that 
alone does not engrofs every object of 
the boafted fortitude and. conflancy 
which fome females may dilplay. To 
fet a higher value on beauty thar on 
life, is rather an extraordinary ftretch 
of ambitious vanity ; but fome degree 
of indulgence muit be allowed to the 
prevalence of this notion, confider- 
ing the powerful influence of female 
charms over the heart of man, and 
the natural effect of paffion and at- 
tachment, refulting from the mutual 
fympathy of the fexes. Notwith- 
ftanding fo reafonable a fuppofition, 
it will be found, that objeéts of in- 
ferior confideration will induce the 
flighty fair one to expofe her health 
to eminent danger, and of courfe her 
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life, fooner than forego the fantaftic 
attire, introduced by the extravagant 
votaries of fashion. It is a common 
faying among them, that they may as 
well be out of the werld, as out of 
the fathion ; and this idea, which in 
like manner with the foriner remarks, 
cohveys fomething like a paradox 
to the imagination, is ferioufly aéted 
upon, and maintained to the very 
letter, by the numerous adopters of 
the light and flimfy drefs of the pre- 
fenttimes. It is perfifted in, notwith- 
ftanding the repeated admonitions of 
medical men, and others, who may be 
competent judges of its pernicious 
tendency ; and we may reafonably fup- 
pofe, that numbers fall victims to their 
own obitinacy, and the complaints 
which are originally derived from this 
fpecies of attire, as their prim ry caufe, 
though they may bedifg uifed under dif- 
ferent fymptoms, and different deno- 
minations of diftempers. 1 hat the fway 
of fafhionable fentiment thould be fo 
irrefittible, we mult lament, but it can 
eafily be accounted for by the aten- 
tive obferver of human nature, and 
more particulorly by the connoifleurs 
in the female heart, and the foibles 
peculiar to that fex. Scarce a week 
pafies, but we read aflicting accounts 
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in the public papers of young ladies 
being burnt to death, occafioned by 
the flight and inflammable nature of 
their drefs, which is another of the 
fatal confequences of this ftrange mode 
of apparel, which ought to be feri- 
oufly guarded againit. Doubtlefs, 
to employ long and tedious harangues 
on a fubject of fuch a nature, and 
which approach fo nearly to fportive 
ridicule, would appear prepofterous 
and pedantic, but we mutt ob- 
ferve, that there are many things, 
which appear light and trivial in 
themfelves, but which are often at- 
tended with a train of the moft im- 
portant confequences. It has been 
obferved, that gentlemen of figure and 
fafhion form their opinion of the fenfe 
and merit of their affociates from a 
due confideration of the peculiarities 
of their drefs, which at the firft glance 
would feem entirely to depend on the 
‘kill and ability of their refpedive 
taylors and hairdreffers. With much 
more apparent reafon, are women al- 
lowed to adopt this ftandard to regu- 
late their opinions of the merits and 
accomplithments of the other fex ; and 


what may be overlooked in the opi- 
nions of gentlemen, ought not to be 
made matter of laughter and plea- 
jantry in the fofter and more delicate 
fex, who, according to the farcaftic 
{neer of Pope, follows that rule of 
fafhionable criticifm : 


Others for language all their cares exprefs, 
And value books, as womex men, for 

drefs. 
Essay On CritTreism. 


In fpite of this, and a hundred other 
witicifms, which {uperficial frivolous 
triflers may vert on fuch a fubjeét, we 
may be allowed to fay, that a greater 
or lefs degree of virtuous reierve and 
chaitity of ornament in the female fex 
may be confidered as an infallible in- 
dication of the ftate of the public mind 
and morals in a nation. We need 
only look to the Romans, for the fur- 
ther elucidation of a fubjeét, which is 
in reality more grave and ferious, 
than from a cafual glance we 
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be tempted to allow. The Romans 
were certainly a great and a virtuous 
people, if any fuch ever exifted in the 
hitory of mankind. ‘The incidents 
of the virtuous Lucretia, and the in- 
nocent Virginia, and the important 
confequences that flowed from them, 
will prove the wide and powerful in- 
fluenfe of the purity of the female 
character. During the moft glorious 
periods of Roman liberty, laws were 
enacted refpefting the propriety and 
the limits of the perfonal ornaments 
of the wives and daughters of Roman 
citizens. Though public morals in 
both fexes at that time were in a 
ftate of the greateft perfection that 
human nature will allow of, yet thefe 
wife and renowned ftatefmen and war- 
riors judged it expedient to regulate, 
by formal decrees of the fenate, the 
poflible licentioufnefs and caprice of 
their females in the choice of drefs 
and perfonal ornaments. As long as 
Roman virtue and liberty continued to 
flourifh, fo long thefe judicious regu- 
lations were fcrupuloufly obferved. 
The perfon of a Roman matron was 
then confidered, and even now, with 
more reafon, to convey the idea of 
the highelt degree of female virtue, 
of piety, and maternal tendernefs. 
When the firlt fymptoms of decline 
and decay began to exhibit them- 
felves in that renowned republic, the 
fame phenomena became vifible in the 
deporiment of the Roman females. 
Immediately after the Punic wars, a 
period which philofophers and hitslo- 
rians uniformly fix on, as the firft era 
of the decline of Roman greatnefs, it 
is worthy of remark, that the wives 
of fenators and citizens became cla- 
morous for further indulgence in the 
articles: of drefs and perfonal orna- 
ments. They befieged the fenate- 
houfe in a body, and exhibited all the 
frantic proceedings of an intemperate: 
mob. ‘To read the harangues of Ro- 
man ftatefmen on this occafion, it 
would be imagined that Hannibal was 
at the gates, and that the exiftence of 
Rome was expofed to the meft critical 
and imminent hazard. They forelaw i 
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the unreferved and unbridled paffions 
of their women for the vanities of 
attire, the future growth of luxury, 
of vice, of contempt for the domeftic 
virtues, of vain diffipation, and the 
long train of evils that inevitably at- 
tend on the habits of luxury, when 
once they take root in a well-ordered 
and well-conitituted ftate. Their jul 
apprehenfions, and well grounded 
alarms, were unfortunately realifed 
in the fubfequent periods of their hif- 
tory ; the overthrow of liberty in the 
civil wars was the well merited fruit 
of general luxury, and of courfe of 
the profligacy of the females. Sallutt 
will let us into the fecrets of thofe 
times, if we perufe him with atten- 
tion ; and it is well known, that the 
great conqueror and ufurper that 
overthrew the liberties of his country, 
was tempted to the invafion of Bri- 
tain, by the hopes of difcovering in 
the Britifh feas the largeft and mott 
beautiful pearls to gratify the rapacity 
of his female favourites, who we may 
obferve, en pafant, were matrens and 
ladies of quality belonging to the moft 
illuftrious Roman families. The pri 
vate hiltory of his great facecitoll 
who has been unjufily celebrated as 
the patron of letters and the fine arts, 
will furnith inftances of the moft fagi- 
tious conduct in women of the firit 
rank, <A correct idea of their man- 
ners may be obiained from the pages 
of Horace and of Suetonius. tn fhort, 
depravity and vice might be fuppofed 
to have reached their acme during 
this period, were we not correly ac- 
quainted with the later enormities of 
Koman corruption and decay ; were 
not the pages of their poets and hif- 
torians polluted with the unblufhing 
and unreferved abominations and 
lewdneffes of the empreffes, and other 
females in the moft confpicuous ranks 
of the Roman nobility, and the more 
opulent order of citizens : 
Hoc fonte derivata clades, 
In patiiam popalumque fluxit. 
HORACE. 


It was dur'ng the reign of this 
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fhamelefs depravity, that modes of 
drefs took place, which bear a iftrik- 
ing analogy to the fafhions of the 
prefent times. Nothing would fuic 
the tafte of the Roman ladies, but filk 
vefls of the fineft and moft pellucid 
textures, which exhibited every turn 
and fhape of their form, and accord- 
ing to the happy expreffion of the hif- 
torian that defcribes them, were cal- 
culated to ‘ exprimere artus,’ that is, 
to difplay the mould and preflure of 
their perfons and their limbs, It is 
needlefs, and would, perhaps, be 
rather invidious, to purfue the parallel 
any further ; we may therefore con- 
tent ourfelves with obferving, that 
the clofeft intimacy exifts between the 
morals, the deportment, and external 
ornaments of our females, and the 
dignity, profperity, and well-being of 
our country. Viewing matters in this 
light, as we may be permitted to do, 
with good reafon, we fhould have the 
candour to confefs that an illuftrious 
prelate, who endeavoured to check 
the licentioufnefs of certain exhibitions, 
was guided by the pureft motives of 
patriotifm and virtue. Nor muft we 
forget the virtuous exertions of other 
noble charatters to fupprefs the alarm- 
ing progrefs of adultery. It is a 
fymptom of the moft rooted depravity, 
that their honeft endeavours were made 
a fubject of ridicule, or, what, is worfe, 
of ferious oppofition from perfons of 
the higheft rank. Men who look 
deeper into the cawfes and confe- 
quences of human actions, lament with 
heartfelt anguifh the decay of virtue 
ous fentiments, and of modeft de- 
meanour in thofe whom nature her- 
felf feems to have inftructed in a dif- 
fident and timid averfion from crimes 
and guilt, and whom men muft pre- 
vioufly inftigate and encourage before 
they overleap the boundaries of vir- 
tue. Itis fomewhat remarkable, that 
the two moft renowned republics of 
antiquity took for their prefiding and 
protecting divinities, the allegorical 
figures of female virtues and accom- 
plifhments, Minerva, the patronefs 
of — and Eloguence, and the 
Liz 
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arts, was the tutclary divinity of the 
Athenian republic, and Juno, the 
goddeis of marriage and of empire, 
the model of matrons, the pattern of 
dignified chaftity and virtue, pretided 
over the deftiny of the migity repub- 
lic of Rome. Although fictitious and 
allegorical reprefentations, we may 
read in their fate the fubfequent dei- 
tiny of their votaries. by fwerving 
from the virtues which raifed them 
to the divine authority, in the opi- 
nion of their refpective nations, the 
one became a doating, trifling, ridi- 
culous old maid, the other a vile, 
abandoned courtezan, addi¢ted to the 
loweft and moft naufeous excels of 
lewdnefs and debauchery. 

Such will be the fate of other 
powerful and extenfive ftates:—lt is 
written and recorded in the volume of 
Human Nature, and. nothing fhort of 
omnipotence can arreft the natural 
progrefs of the fatality of human af- 


fairs. It is not lefs in the fpirit of 
poetry, than of prophecy, and of 
philotophy and profound and accurate 
obfervation, that one of the moft 
correct, elegant, and pathetic of our 
poets, has typified the decay and 
downfall of a mighty empire, under 
the allegorical reprefentation of a 
beautiful and virtuous female *. 


As fome fair female, unadorn'dand plain, 

Secure to pleafe, while youth confirms ber 
reign, 

Slight every berrow'd charm that drefs 
Jupplies, 

Nor fhares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 

But when thofe charms are patt (for charms 
are frail) 

When Time advances, and when lovers 
fail, 

She then thines forth, folicitous to blefs, 

In all the glaring impotence of dre/s. 

Thus tares the dand, by luxury betray’d, 

In Nature's fimplef charms at firf! array d; 

But verging to decline, its {plenduurs rife, 

Its vifia firike, its palaces iu: prift,—&c. 


* It has not been reniarked by any critic, that Goldfmith, in the elucidation of his 


fubjeét, adapts the moft beautiful and appofite fimilies, and thofe that bear the clofett 

affinity to the prominent matter and obviovs topics of the queftion or fubjeét, which 

forms the bafis of his poems. Speaking of the fluctuating nature of commerce, he fays : 
—till, more wn/eady than ior ber gale, 


Commerce on other thores difplay’d her fail. 


The power acquired by commerce, he appofitely compare to the moles and dykes railed 
by the induttiious natives of Holland : 


Trade’s proud empire haftes to fwift decay, 
As ocean fwee}s the labour’ mole away ; 
While /ef dependent power can time dety, 
As rocks reiitt the billows and the fky. 
His own rambles and travels in fearch of happinefs, he likens, with the moft exquility 
propriety, to the Circle, 
— Which, bounding earth and tkies, 
Allure from far, yet, as I follow, flies. 
His neglested ftate, in fuch a fituation, is 
Like yon neglected thrub, at random caf, 
That fhades the fkeep, and jighs at every biaf?. 
The Dutch are defcribed in their patient fervitude : 
Dull as their lakes, that flumber in the ftorm. 
The virtuous minifter of seligion, whofe hopes lay in futurity, he compares to 


Some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ftorm ; 
Though round its breaf the rolling clouds are fpread, 
Eternal fanfbine Settles on its bead. 
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REFLECTIONS on the Causes of the INCREASE and DECREASE 
of WEALTH. 


[From the ¢ Principes d’ 2conomie Politique ;’ a Prize Differtation, by N. F. 
Canard, late Profeffor of Mathematics in the Central School of Moulins. 


The following Extras are taken from a Work of high Repute on the Continent, 
the Author of which was rewarded with the Prize adjudged by the National In- 
ftitute of France, for the beff Treatife on the Subjec? of political Economy, As 
the Work bas not been tranflated for the Benefit of the Englifh Public, we have 
thought it might not be difagreeable to our Readers, and the numerous Admirers 
of Adam Smith, to be prefented with a few Paffages from this celebrated 
Tratife, the Author of which is confidered, by the beft Fudges, as one of the ableft 
and moft fuccefiful Followers of our immortal Countryman. 


WEALTH is the accumulation of 
that portion of fuperfluous labour 
which has been withdrawn from con- 
fumption, and from which every de- 
{cription of property takes its rife. 
It is therefore the refult of the fur- 
plus of labour, above the demand of 
general confumption. In order to 
difcover how far this excefs of labour 
may be extended, and with what con- 
fequences it may be attended, it is 
neceflary to inveftigate the original 
motives which lead to labour and 
confumption. Such men as have ac- 
quired the means of fatisfying the ne- 
ceflities of animal life, and who till 
continue to labour, are direéted by 
views of the acquifition of riches or 
reputation. Jt appears evident, that 
he who labours for the purpofes of 
fame or reputation, is ftimulated by 
the defire of acquiring efteem. But 
the queftion is, to difcover the prevail- 
ing motive and ultimate views of the 
active man, who employs his in- 
duftry in order to amafs riches. Itis 
only by analyfing the nature of the 
enjoyment which they procure, that 
we can arrive at the real principle, 
which prompts the defire of acquiring 
fortune and incependence. All the 
enjoyments which attend riches, and 
which are not to be reckoned among 
the neceflaries of life, are precluded 
in the general idea of luxury, and 
may be claffed in two different 
braoches ; firit, that of enjoy ments in 


general, which are not abfolutely the 
refult of wants and neceflities, but 
feem only a continuation and cxtenfion 
of them, which have for their objeé& 
the gratification of our appetites, by 
procuring for us a variety of agree- 
able fenfations. This clafs may be 
ftyled with propriety the clafs of fen- 
fual luxury; and the other clafs, 
which is clofely conne&ed with, and 
often confounded with the firft, ori- 
ginates only in the defire of fhow and 
oftentation. This fpecies of luxury, 
confiderably more extenfive than the 
former, touches on cne fide the ne- 
ceflities of the poor man ; in every 
other rank in {fociety, it is the miftrefs 
and attendant of fenfual luxury, and 
the man of opulence is totally influ- 
enced by it. What is the caufe that 
gives fo exorbitant a price for thofe 
rare jewels and diamonds, with which 
opulence delights to be decked out. 
Is it becaufe they flatter agreeably 
our eye fight, by the beauty and bril- 
Jiancy of their luftre? No, this fee- 
ble enjoyment has no conneétion with 
their value ; it is only becavfe they 
have the property of altering the 
wealth of the perfons who wear them. 
Every objeé& of luxury is fimilar ; 
however pieafing they may be as ob- 
je&s of fenfual gratification, it is no- 
thing in comparifon with the delight 
arifing from oftentation. All the or- 
naments which decorate the apart- 
ments of the rich man, the gildings 
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and fculptures which art difributes 


with fo much tutte for the delight of 


Our eyes, are only fo many magic 
characters, which in every {pot coa- 
vey this infcription : admire my wealth 
and good fortune. In every clats, the 
luxury of olfentation has engraved 
thefe characters on every thing, which 
is fubfervient to the —— vce and 
elegance of private life. his luxury 
decks with a narrow ms of lace 
the head-drefs of the peafant’s daugh- 
ter, and gives to every article of 
dreis, colours and ornaments foreign 
to the original fubfance. In hort, 
if we except thole infirm or depraved 
creatures, who exiit by begging, what 
conti:tutes the property of the poorett 
perfon among the clafs of labourers, 
preients almoft generally fome traces 
of this infcription: and J tco am rich 
enough to pofe/s frme articles, which are 
mot altogether necefary for my fub- 
Siftence. 

Toe luxury of oftentation prevails 
over the fenfual luxury of the wealthy 
man, and gives room to the {plen- 
dour of expence ; even thofe objects, 


which from their nature feem only to 


flatter the fenfes, become in their 
turn the means of frivolous expendi- 
ture. Confider, for example, a famp- 
tuous entertainment given by a man 
of fortune ; retrench in imagination 
every thing that ferves only to convey 
an idea of the opulence of the enter- 
tainer, and Icave nothing on the table 
but what is intended to gratify the 
fenfes of that individual ; on this fep- 
pofition, what would remain. Let 
us, in fine, caft a general look on the 
expences which men give into after 
their ordinary wants are fatisfied, and 
we fhall fee that they are all prompted 
by the defire of appearing rich; 
therefore the great moving principle 
which impels men to the acquifition of 
riches, is the defire of making a dif- 
play of their wealth h. ‘Tne queftion 
now is, what is the foundation of this 
violent defire of appearir’e to be rich? 
I thall endeavour to account for it. 
According to the well regulated courfe 
of affairs, a ied te be rich 
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in ponpestion to the fervices he may 
have rendered to fociety, and the 
fewer demands he had made on its 
aid; in this view his wealth is a fort 
of proof, or at leaft a prefumption of 
his underft on ding, his activity and 
ewe ia &e. if he bas acquired his 
fortune by himfelf, or derives it from 
his anceftors, it foppofes the fame 
qualification in his predeceffors, the 
luitre of which is refle&ted on their 
defcendants. Moreover, in the cafe 
of the latter, wealth is an indication 
of a more cultivated education, a 
greater averfion to committing any of 
thofe blame-worthy ations which are 
produced by poverty ; more fitnefs and 
ability to fulfil thofe funétions, which 
require confidence and difinterefled- 
nefs; in thort, whatever may be thie 
ceaufe, it is plain that mankind have 
always agreed to lavith on the pofleffors 
of riches a_refpeét and confideration 
proportioned to the fuppofed amount 
of their wealth. It appears then, that 
it is this confideration that is the prin- 
cipal object of mankind in the purfuit 
of wealth. 

For inftance, a merchant worth 
100,000]. does not ftand in need of 
alt his fortune, in order to enjoy 
the indulgences and fenfual pleafures 
which men fo eagerly endeavour to 
attain. That is not the object of his 
wilhes, but he fees other merchants 
richer than himfelf ; he wifhes to fur- 
pafs them, and continues his excr- 
tions, and the fame is the cafe with 
every other defcription of men. The 
emulaticn or mutual defire of fur- 
pafling each other, is the primum 
mosue of all the accumulated mats of 
labour which man in civil focicty 
has anexed to his phyfical exiiience. 
Man, ia the favage fate, feels not this 
animated motive to toil and exertion; 
he labours only to fatisfy his natural 
wants, and pafies the ret cf his time 
in a ftate of torpor and inactivity. 
This general emulation is divided into 
two dillingt branches ; the emul tion 
of vanes and the emulation of e 
pence. former is the a&uau 
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jng not as yet acquired any fhare of 
fuperfluous labour, endeavour to for- 
pafs each other by their aétivity, abi- 
lity, economy, and every other qua- 
lity, which tends to accumulate a 
ftock of difpofable labour, or of riches. 
The latter is a natural confequence of 
the former. Man ([ confider in this 
fabjet mankind in a ftate of per- 
petuity) employs his labour and eco- 
nomy with the hope of enjoying his 
acquifition at fome future period. 
The confideration attached to wealth 
is his principal incentive, expence is 
therefore the terminating point of la- 
bour. Man arrives fooner or later at 
the pericd of his toils, and ceafes to 
acquire a further acceflion of wealth ; 
at that period ic is the emulation of 
expence which prevails in that clafs 
of individuals. Each of them, from 
the natural defire of furpafiing his 
competitors, endeavours to make the 
moft ttriking difplay of his wealth, in 
order to attract a larger fhare of that 
confideration, which is always the 
conftant attendant on overgrown for- 
anes, 

The emulation of jabour is fufcepti- 


le of a vat variety of degrees, and 
is always proportioned to that force or 
ability which is found in man, and 


which I denominate exergy. It is that 
quality which improves the natural 
faculties of men: it is the germ of 
courage in the foldier, of genius in 
the artift and the man of letters, of 
virtue in the magiftrate, and of atti- 
vity in the induftrious man. ‘Thofe 
nations which have been moft diftin- 
guithed for the fplendour of their war- 
hke atchievements, are the fame who 
have been the moft renowned for the 
cultivation of the fciences, of arts, and 
of commerce, when their energy has 
been employed in that direction. 1 
thall not inquire at prefent whether it 
be more advantageous to a nation to 
dire&t its energy to the profeflion of 
arms, Orcommerce, and the fine arts, 
as fuch a queftion is foreign to the 
fubje&t which I am now difcuffing. I 
am now confidering mankind under 
the point of view of their inceffant ap- 
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plication and repetition of labour ; 
and it is my prefent purpofe to analyfe 
the different periods which fucceed 
each other in the various fubdivifions 
and diferent departments of induftry. 

The attivity of the induftrious maa 
is not the only caufe of the accumu- 
Jation of wealth; becaufe, fhould the 
defire of poffefling the obje&s of his 
ambition be in conftant equilibrium 
with his a€tivity, the aétual ftate of 
thieves would continue the fame with- 
out any alteration for the better ; and 
if, from the firft origin of fociety, 
mankind had regularly expended the 
toial produce of their labour, it would 
have been impoflible to create any ac- 
cumulation of wealth. It is there- 
fore the principle of economy, which 
by hoarding the furplus of labour, has 
created and augmented the different 
fources of property, that has laid the 
foundation of wealth, and by the fame 
reaion has been the generating cave 
of the gradual improvement of the 
human {pecies. For if we ftrike of 
in idea every thing which has been 
acquired by man, during the periods 
of cultivation, and the produ& of the 
furplus of labour, accumulating by the 
repeated efforts of induftry and eco- 
romy, what will remain, bot man in 
the iavage fiate, furrounded by the 
unwrought and mifhapen productions 
of nature. 

Let us fuppofe an adlive, energetic 
nation, tran{ported toa raw foil, where 
every fource of property muit be pro- 
duced and created. ‘This order of 
things compels the adventurers to re- 
cur to labour and economy, as the 
only means of acquiring any fixed 
property in the coustry. As the 
clearing of lands in a waite foil, is in 
fuch a ftate of things, the moft na- 
tural, the moft produtive, and the 
eafiett of all plans of employing capi- 
tal; it is to the cultivation of land, 
that the firit difpofable labour will be 
applied, and the continual fucceflion 
of new lands wiil facilitate population, 
which will meet with no cbftacle ia 
its progrefs. The fimple arts that are 
conneéted with agriculture, {pread 
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themfelves with equal facility over 
the country. Thus, an increafe and 
fubdivifion of income takes place, tne 
money that circulates and keeps alive 
the mafs of labour mutt naturally be- 
come fcarce, by pafling through fuch 
a number of different channels, which 
{pring up on every fide, and which in- 
creafe the demand and competition for 
{pecie. The rate of intereft then be- 
comes exceflive, and paper-money 
muft be multiplied in order to provide 
a currency, to fupply the place of the 
precious metals. All other f{pecies of 
property will follow the level cf mo- 
ney, and will give rife to a profit in pro- 
portion to the capital, which has been 
employed in their produtiion. In 
fuch a country, the exceflive gain at- 
tached to all forts of induftrious occu- 
pations will tend more and more to 
multiply them; there will be, there- 
fore, a {trong competition for the pur- 
chafe of labour, and particularly na- 
tural labour: on the other hand, the 
labour of luxury will be at a low rate, 
comparatively with the other defcrip- 
tion. In this increafing nation, fuch 


will be the natural order of things. 
If we compare it with nations further 


advanced in arts and commerce, it 
will be found to be a poor nation, 
where every thing will be at an in- 
ferior price. The cheapnefs of land, 
and the high rate of profit, will induce 
many capitalifts to tranfport their 
funds thither to embark in projects of 
manufactures and commerce. In this 
fiate, the fcarcity of gold and filver 
will produce an influx of thefe me- 
tals, and the inferior price of every 
neceflary of life wilt facilitate the 
efflux of the produce of labour, and of 
courfe a flow of fpecie into the in- 
terior of the country. The applica- 
tion of this principle may be ex- 
emplifed in the hiftory of the im- 
provement and wealth of North Ame- 
rica, of Holland, and of every in- 
duttrious people, which having been 
originally poor, ended their career by 
becoming wealthy and powerful na- 
tions. 

It is evident, that the wealth of a 
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nation cannot increafe, un'efs the ine 
dividuals who compofe it are excited 
by mutual emulation to furpafs each 
other in induftry and economy ; and 
it follows, that the emulation of labour 
is the principle of the increafing opu- 
lence of a people. Agriculture has 
formed the bafis of the improvement 
and increafing opulence of the nation, 
and the arts, of the greateft neceffity 
and demand, meet with encouragement 
from a growing population : this pro- 
grefs is further fupported by manu- 
fatures, commerce, and the fine arts. 
From commerce, the colony derives 
annually a balance of trade, propor- 
tioned to its activity and its induftrious 
economy ; and this balance, which 
other nations muft ultimately pay in 
money, introduces an influx of fpecie 
into the country. In the mean time, 
this fudden flow of wealth will not 
tend to raife-the level of the circu- 
lating {pecie ; for as long as the nation 
fhail continue to be active, laborious, 
economical, and mercantile, as long 
as the emulation of labour fhall pre- 
vail, the price of things will not be 
raifed by the influx of capital, becaufe 
individuals, in their capacity of buyers, 
will not pay a price that will fhut their 
commodities out of the markets of 
Europe, and of the commercial world. 
The current price of merchandife mutt 
therefore be the check which confines 
the price of every defcription of la- 
bour, and, by counteraction, the price 
of the provifions, which feed the in- 
duftrious workmen in all the branches 
of trade and commerce ; it follows 
then, that the accumulation of capital 
will not have the immediate effect of 
raifing the level of money. The fur- 
plus product mutt therefore be em- 
ployed in fome new career of bufinefs, 
either by creating new fources of re- 
venue, or adding to, and improving 
the old; in fuch a ftate, it is clear 
that the conflux of capital, and the 
competition of wealthy men, will na- 
turally lower the intereft of money. 
In this manner, Holland, before the 
revolution, exported the merchandife 
of every country, and engaged in the 
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carrying trade on eafier terms than 
any other maritime power, while the 
intereft of money was only at the rate 
of two per cent. in that country. 

If capitalitts might find the fame 
facility in lending their money in other 
places, as well as their own country, 
or if they could apply their property 
to the improvement of other fpccics 
of revenue out of their own territory, 
with as much eafe as they can with 
the places within their reach, this fu- 
perfluity, or over abundance of wealth, 
would find its way into every quarter 
where the quanuty is in fmaller por- 
tions. But circumftances will not ad- 
mit of fuch proceedings: the ftri& 
confidence which the lenders of mo- 
hey require, makes it a matter of the 
utmott difiiculty and hazard to engage 
in fuch fpeculations, and the fame 
diftruft and delicacy is apparent in 
every attempt, in all the defcriptions 
of property, whether fixed or transfer- 
rable. When a man employs his ca- 
pital in the purchafe or improvement 
of a poffeffion in the place of his 
abode, he has every means that can 
be imagined to enable him to draw 
the greateft value from it: this faci- 
lity diminifhes in proportion to the 
diftance of the object, and fhould it be 
fituate in a foreign country, the diffi- 

ulty of recovering the value and 
produce of it, are fometimes infur- 
mountable. An Englifhman, for ex- 
ample, who lives in London, will be 
little inclined to purchafe landed pro- 
perty in Sweden or Ruflia; the difii- 
culty of collecting his rent would 
counterbalance every other advantage 
or inducement which might tempt 
him to fink his money in thofe coun- 
tries, rather than in London. The 
furplus capitals muft, of courfe, be 
applied in preference to {peculations 
on that fpecies of property which the 
proprietors fhall find in their own 
countries. 

In proportion, however, as money 
is amafled, {and the competition of 
men of wealth increafe, capital muit 
feck a new direction in the invention 
of new manufactures, and in the ex- 
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tenfion of the different branches of 
commerce; a nation, in thefe cir- 
cumilances, applics to foreign com- 
merce with the moft diftant countries, 
and adveatures in the moit dangerous 
fpeculations. The abundance of ca- 
pital invites from every quarter 
failors and mechanics of every de- 
fcription; the nation becomes ex- 
ceeding wealthy and populous, and 
extends its commerce on every fide. 
Such is the prefent fituation of Eng- 
land ; the new capital, which the ba- 
lance of trade annually produces, is 
employed in creating new fources of 
induftry, and new channels of circu- 
lation in the foundation of colonies, 
and in the extenfion of their induftry 
over the whole face of the globe. 

In the mean time, the mother coun- 
try, or the central point of a ftate fo 
rich and extenfive, is likewife the {pot 
where money moft abounds, and which 
is conftantly fed by the ftill iacreafing 
balance of trade; it is moreover the 
place where every object of capital is 
moft overcharged with adyenturers 
and fpeculators. I mutt quote Eng- 
land again, for an inftance of this 


-kind. itis the country which, beyond 


any other in Europe, has carried agri- 
culture to the highelt perfeion, and 
where manufaétures are provided with 
the moit complete machinery, and 
with every means of improvement and 
perfection. ‘The Englith people, be- 
ing covetous and induftrious, are al- 
ways inftigated by the emulation of 
labour; the man of wealth in that 
country does not indulge his vanity 
by keeping a vaft number of fervants, 
or ky the difplay of grandeur 
laxury, but by employing a great 
number of manufacturers, and dedi- 
cating his attention to the improve- 
ment of fome branch of indafiry. The 
fame fori reigns in Ho'land, and has 
been the caule of the opulence of that 
country. 

May we therefore fay, that the 
wealth of a nation may be conitantly 
Cn the increafe? or is there a period 
heyond which it decays initead of 
i That queftion 1 hall 
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now examine. In proportion as the 
balance of trade brings an influx 
of capital, the competition of the mo- 
nied men, as we have before explain- 
ed, finks the intereft of money, and 
by a counteraflion, every other fpe- 
cies of income ; becarife, by their na- 
ture, all fources of revenue have 
tendency to.come to an equilibrium. 
‘Thus every object of capital becomes 
daily more produétive abfoluicly, and 
lefs produétive relatively ; that is to 
fay, that the continual improvements 
they received, make them fufceptible 
of a larger produce; but the value of 
this oben relative to the capital 
invelted, is conftantly diminithing. 
Moreover, the greater degree of per- 
feStion that any manufacture has re- 
ceived, the lefs fufceptible it is of 
further improvement, and attempts at 
future perfection are attended with 
confiderable expence, and a conftant 
dilapidation and decay of the original 
ftock. It follows, that the zeal of 
improvement, and the ardour of ex- 
periment, will gradually cool, and be- 
come exiinét ; the accumulation of 
money will lower the rate of intereft ; 
the profpect of profit of mercantile 
ipeculations will vanifh by degrees, 
and a proportional depreffion of the 
emulation of induftry will take place. 
But the emulation of expence becomes 
more general; the number of thofe 
who ceafe from their induftry, and 
who wifh to make a difplay of their 
wealth, increafes beyond any former 
proportion. The multitude of con- 
fumers raifes the price of every arti- 
cle, becaufe the fellers profit by their 
competition, and the abundance of 
money in circulation ; the more the 
price of labour is raifed, the more fo- 
reign trade declines, and the more 
the number of adventurers in com- 
irerce and manufa¢lures diminifhes, 
and gives room to the increafing mu!- 
titude of inactive perfons, the greater 
will be the number of thofe wo will 
withdraw their capitals from pro- 
ductive labour, to live on the interelt 
of their money. When arrived at a 
‘e.tain point, the emulaticn of ex- 
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pence prevails over the emulation. of 
labour ; then a tafte for grandeur and 
luxury takes the place of economy, 
of activity, and the ambition of en- 
larging and improving one’s fortune. 
The induftrious man of bufinefs is 
then looked upon as a being of an 
inferior order, and the emulation of 
expence forms a clafs of a higher 
rank, not compelled to have recourfe 
tO any induftrious occupation. This 
clafs, not being induced by the exigen- 
cies of trade to limit the price of 
commodities, enhances the value of 
every article by their competition, 
and annihilates the export trade with 
foreign nations. The furplus of ca- 
pital, accumulated on every {pecies 
of property, finds its way into circula- 
tion, and by railing the level of mo- 
ney, gives rife to its efflux to other 
countries. During this period, other 
ftates are rifing into importance, and 
being induftrious and active from their 
poverty, fupply the European markets 
with cheaper and more finifhed ma- 
nofactures, and the declining nation 
fees its fabrics and its workfhops in 
decay. All kinds of property par- 
ticipate in the general decleniion ; on 
every fide, the multitude of work- 
men abounds, the extremities of every 
branch are filled with wretches, who 
hurt each other by their competition, 
and are rejected irom every branch of 
trade. The extremities of the ex- 
tenfive branch of natural labourers 
are filled with wretched creatures, who 
are fwept. off by hunger and diftrefs, 
becaufe population is found to have 
increafed out-of proportion with the 
extent of commerce and the demand 
for labour: there are a few immenfe 
fortunes, an extenfive luxury, and a 
great fhare of wretchednefs in every 
quarter. Ifwe compare the fymptoms 
which indicate a rifing nation, with 
thofe of a nation in decline, we fhall 
fee that they are diametrically oppo- 
fite. 1. In an improving nation, 
the emulation of productive labour is 
in its full force. 2. The labour 
is in great demand, and competitica 
raifes itto ahigh price, while uapro- 
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duftive labour meets with little en- 
couragement. 3. Every objeé on 
which capical is employed, is in a 
flae of progreflive improvement. 
4- Population continues to increafe, 
5. Moncy is {carce, the rate of in- 
tereft is high, but with a tendency to 
decline. 6. The fources of revenue 
have a great relative produce, and a 
{mall abfolute one; however, they 
conftantly tend to augment the latter, 
and to diminifh the former. 7. The 
export trade is on the increafe, and 
the courfe of {pecie flows from with- 
out to the interior of the country. 

On the contrary, in the declining 
nation: 1. ‘The emulation of pro- 
duétive labour is at the verge of de- 
cay, and the emulation of expence in 
its greateft force. 2. Productive la- 
bour being in little demand, is at a 
very low price; but unproduétive la- 
bour, to fatisfy the cravings of luxury, 
is in queft, and at a very extravagant 
price. 3. The objects of difpofable 
capital are at a ftand, and verge to 
decay. 4. Population declines. 


Money is plentiful, and the rate of 
intere# being‘low at the commence- 
ment of the national decay, has a 
conftant tendency to rife, becaufe the 
emulation of expence withdraws, for 
the purpofes of luxury, the money 
requifite for the prefervation of fixed 


capital. 6. At the commencement 
of decay, every fpecies of capital has 
a large thare of abfolute produce, and 
a {mall relative fhare of the fame, but 
the latter is in a flage of progrefiive 
augmentation, and the former in de- 
cay. 7. The active trade of expor- 
tation decreafes, and finks into anni- 
hilation, and the courfe of {pecie flows 
out of the country. 

During this gradual decay of the 
declining country, there is a conftant 
efflux of the precious metals, the emu- 
lation of expence negleéting the pro- 
ductive labour requifite tor the pre- 
fervation of capital, the latter waites 
by perceptible degrees, and the na- 
tion becomes poorer every day. 
This emulation of expence {preading 


through all claffes, no individual 
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thinks of amafling the prode& of pro- 
du@tive labour, and from this circum- 
ftance arifes the tafte for fhow, an 
averfion to labour, and moft ridicu- 
lous vanity. Such is the aétual ftate 
of Spain, of Portugal, and other 
countries. Such will be foon the tate 
of England. That nation, having 
reached the pinnacle of greatnefs, ap- 
proaches fait to the period of its de- 
clenfion. We hhali fee hereafter what 
cavfe has been capable of retarding, 
and may fill retard the arrjval of that 
epoch. 

A declining nation, by growing 
conftantly poorer, verges to a ftate of 
inferiority and diiirefs, which will firft 
diminifh, and then deitroy the emula- 
tion of expence, and again yive rife 
to the emulation of labour: or, inother 
words, the fucceflive decay of a na- 
tion tends to bring forward a poor, 
active, and laborious generation, which 
will recommence the career of its 
former wealth and induftry. Such 
would be the natural courfe of the 
changes introduced into different na- 
tions, did not wars and revolutions 
frequently invert this order. 

According to the invariable deftiny 
of human affairs, nothing is flationary 
in nature; every thing is in a ftate of 
conftant fluétuation. Thefe diverfi- 
ties of activity and floth are not 
equally perceptible among al nations ; 
they are chiefly to be ditlinguithed in 
thofe ftates which have been iubject 
to fudden ftarts of greatnefs and prof- 
perity. 

This period of changes, which dif- 
ferent nations undergo with re{pe& to 
each other, is equally vifible in any 
one nation, with regard to the differ- 
ent individuals who compofe it, con- 
fidered with one another. Thole who 
are naturally aétive, and whole po- 
verty makes them indutirious and eco- 
nomical, coniume lefs than they pro- 
duce ; their wealth increafes in propor- 
tion to their induftry and cave ; betas 
they gradually become opulent, the 
neceflity of indultry and economy is 
diminifhed, the emulation of fuper- 
fluous expence is infenfibly introduced, 
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and they are eager to appear in a 
rank, where any further accumulation 
is confidered ufelefs. ‘Thus, by con- 
fidering the conftant and never failing 
exiftence of mankind, or rather only 
that of families in general, we may 
perceive that they are fubjeé&t to the 
fame periods of ere and decay 
that nations are expofed to. After 
having pafled the different ftages of 
improvement and opulence, the emu- 
lation of expence, and the averfion to 
labour, enervate and palfy their ac 
tivity ; the fucceffion of sndloentes 
and enjoy ments deitroys their energy, 
and uadermines infenfibly the princi- 
ple of life, which conititutes the vi- 
gour of the human frame. We may 
fee an inftance of the truth of this ab- 
fervation, particularly in opulent fa- 
milies, the individuals of which giv- 
ing themfclves up wi-hout reftraint to 
the gratification of their paffions, de- 
ftroy their health and fortune, and 
give birth only to feeble and ill or- 
ganized beings. Families thus, in a 
tate of decrepitude, exhibit noching 
but a few ruined, feeble, enervated 
individuals, who infead of renewing 
their {pecies, make room for new f2- 
milies of greater vigour and promife. 
Tele effects ure without interruption, 
and in the natural courfe of things, 
as we behold in an ancient foreft, un- 
touched by the hand of man, the old 
oaks decaying and giving place to the 
young fhoots that fpring up near 
them. 

Although many philofophers allow 
the truth of this fentiment, refpecting 
the increafe and decay of families, 
yet they deny the juftice of its appli- 
cation to nations ; they confider every 
nation as compofed of perfons of no 
property, and of others who abound 
in wealth, and of courfe that the emu- 
lation of labour and of expence, mutt 
conttantly operate refpetively in thefe 
divilions. They maintain the general 

notion, that a nation at every period 
is an aflemblage of different families, 
which are fubjeet io their refnective 
degrees of aggrandifement or decay, 
in the fame manner as it is an afiem- 


blage of individuals of every age and 
defcription, who by conftantly renew- 
ing their race, prefent always the fame 
fcene, though equally diverfified. 

In order to reply to this {uppofition, 
it is neceffary to diftinguifh the pro- 
ducing caufes of the aggrandifement 
and decay of families in a ftate, from 
the caufes which influence the rife or 
downfall of nations ina mafs. Emu- 
lation, taken in a general fenfe, is the 
fpring of all our aétions, which are 
not immediately prompted by neceffity 
or by pleafure. It is likewife emu- 
lation which induces a man to accue 
mulate riches, and afterward to make 
a difplay of them ~ his luxury 5 the 
latter emulation is the neceflary con- 
fequence of the emulation of labour, 
and forms the natural termination of 
it. Man is defirous of improving his 
fortune, only with the view to pro- 
cure the means of making a difplay 
of his wealth in the end, and furpafling 
in his expences a greater number of 
individuals. Itis for no purpofe to 
prolong the emulation of labour ; it 
has ot neceffity a fettled period. 
When the induftricus man has acquired 
the means of furpafling his rivals, by 
the fplendour of his expence, he has 
no longer any inducement to enlarge 
his fortune. On the contrary, his 
ardour for expence is flronger than 
ever; it mult therefore terminate at 
this point, otherwile his labour would 
be without any fixed objeé&t or end. 
But as long as I contider individuals 
with refpeét to each other, nothing 

makes it abfolutely evident that any 
increafe or decreafe of wealth muft 
refult to the nation in general ; for if 
all families mutt pafs this period, the 
poor families muft be aggrandized at 
the expence of thofe which have been 
ruined by the emulation of expence ; 
and the natural confequence muft be a 
conftant mixture of families increafing 
or decaying, fo that one fhall be 
counterbalanced by the other, and with 
refpeét to the nation, the fame mafs 
of wealth muft be perpetually in exift- 
ence. | now come to the caufes 
which influence the aggrandizement 
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or decline of nations relative to each 
other. And firft, we muft admit, as 
an acknowledged fact, that all men 
are not naturally gifted with the fame 
energy; we mutt alfo acknowledge 
a truth, equally indifputable, which is, 
that the mixture of individuals, with 
greater or lefs degrees of energy, is 
not the fame in every nation ; in other 
words, all nations are not equally 
energetic. Moreover, it is equally 
true, that the more energy nations 
pofic(s, the more the individuals, or 
families which compofe it, retard the 
period when the emulation of expence 
occupies the place of the emulation of 
labour; thatis, the longer they are 
employed in induftry, and the greater 
is the quantity of riches which they 
amafs before they proceed to enjoy 
their wealth. On this hypothefis, let 
us fuppofe any nation more energetic 
than its neighbours, the refult will be 
that its fource of revenue will be more 
cultivated, and of courfe more pro- 
ductive 3 its commerce will be more 
extenfive, and it will have the advan- 
tage over all the others, in felling the 
produce of its induitry in the markets 
of the commercial world ; it will have 
the bilance of trade in its favour ; its 
vealth will increafe, and its capital 
accumulate; but it will accumulate 
to no pnrpofe. As the activity of the 
nation induces it always to fell to 
other nations, it muft keep the level 
of its circulation on a par with its 
neighbours, money muf abound more 
aad more, the nation muit reach the 


INGENIOUS GENEROSITY: 


WHOEVER is born of a good fa- 
mily, and through the injuilice of 
fortune is reduced to a low condition, 
deferves compaffion much more than 
other perfons in diftrefs, as he is 
withield from difcovering his wants 
and afking relief by the fhame natural 
to thofe in his {phere of life ; for fuch 
perfons would rather prefer to lan- 
guifh under the feverity of poverty, 
and conceal it, than to feek relief by 
ditclofing it, and receive afiiftance 
With reproof for the want they are in, 
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period of its declenfion, as we have 
demonfirated before. Thus, from the 
fuperior energy of a nation in its 
commerce with other countries, it 
follows naturally that its wealth muft 
accumulate at the expence of the 
riches of its neighbours, and from 
this accumulation the decline takes its 
rife. When feveral nations in the 
vicinity of each other differ little in 
point of energy, they then prefent 
{eparately the diverfified fcene of in- 
creafing and decreafing families ; but 
they continue, with refpect to each 
other, almoft always in a ftate of re- 
ciprocal fimilarity. Such is the uni- 
form picture which the mafs of na- 
tions prefents in hiftory; and if one 
of them has a greater fhare of energy, 
it will neceffarily experience an eleva- 
tion, proportioned to the furplus of 
that energy, and its depreffion will, as 
a natural confequence, enfue. In this 
manner, do the aggrandizement and 
decline of nations depend on their 
refpective relations, and their differ- 
ence in point of energy. ‘The fame 
order of things takes place when we 
confider the energy of nations direfed 
toward war. When {feveral nations, 
which border on each other, are equal 
in ftrength and energy, they preferve 
a balance of power among themfelves 5 
but fhould one prevail over the others, 
it will end by abforbing them; it will 
then form a powerful nation, which 
will in ike manner fink into decay, 
when it/ihall have no more enemies to 
fubdue. 


AN ANECDOTE, 


which becomes an injury rather than 
a benefit. Therefore it is not enough 
to relieve them generoufly, but ob- 
ferving the dictates of tender pity, we 
fhould do it in fuch a manner that 
thofe who receive the benefit, may 
not be compelled to blufh at it; and 
to help them with fuch delicacy, as 
not to fhow that one even fufpecis they 
ftand in need of it. The worthy 
archbifhop D’ Apchon has furnifhed a 
noble exampie of fuch becoming de- 
licacy, on his acceflion to the fee of 
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Auch; as the following anecdote of 
his ingenious generofity will fhow, 
with what fkill he could conceal his 
beneficent hand, to fave thofe who 
were relieved by him the mortification 
of acknowledging the benefactions he 
beftowed upon them. 

On his arrival at Auch, he heard 
that there were two ladies of an anci- 
ent and honorable family, who hav- 
ing furvived their neareft relations, 
found themfelves deftitute, and com- 
pelled through poverty to live retired 
and concealed from the world; but 
who neverthelefs were worthy and vir- 
tuous in all refpeéts, and bore their 
misfortunes with refignation. Their 
hard lot excited his compaffion, and 
with his ufual fkilful and ingenious 
beneficence he thought on the means 
of delivering them from their un- 
merited diftrefs. To teftify the great 
regard he had for them, he paid his 
firit vifit to them; thereby fhowing 
that he honoured and refpected thofe 
ladies more than any other perfons in 
the town. After the ufua! introduc- 
tory compliments, he entered into a 
converfation with them, which, by a 
dexterous and unaffected manner, 
might confirm them in the opinion of 
the high efteem he had conceived for 
them. He then, as it were by chance, 
eaft his eye on a piGure they had, and 
praifed it extremely, declaring that 
ke would willingly give two thoufand 
crowns for it, as no other pitiure had 
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ever ftruck him fo much: and if he 
had not feared that they were too 
much attached to it, he would have 
taken the liberty to beg of them to 
part with it at any price. The ladies 
replied, that they were too happy that 
his lordthip had found any thing in 
their houfe worthy of his approbation, 
and they would think themfelves 
highly honoured if he would accept 
it, without any confideration in re- 
tarn. The prelate thanked them in 
the politeft and beft manner, as feel- 
ing himfelf extremely obliged by their 
complaifance. As foon as he was re- 
turned to his palace, he fent for the 
picture; at the fame time fending the 
two thoufand crowns he had offered 
for it: and to do away every fufpicion 
of its being a prefent he intended to 
make them, he ordered fo many 
thanks to be repeated to them, that 
he induced them to think that they 
had conferred on him a very great 
favour. 

By the ingenious generofity of the 
pious archbithop, the ladies were re- 
lieved, without being obliged to blufh, 
and even without hardly being fenfi- 
ble of it; the worthy prelate prefer- 
ring to be taken for a bad connoiffeur 
(as the picture was really of little va- 
lue) than to leave them expofed to 
want, or to fail in the delicacy due to 
their rank, by affifting them ina more 
dire waye . 


On the DissEMINATION of PLants. By Citizen L. Reynier. 


[From Decade Philofophique, No. 13. An. x1.] 


THE hiflory of vegetables affords 
fome fats to which I think it my duty 
to call the attention of naturalifts : 
they relate to the diffemination of 
plants, and to the meane by which this 
is effected. [ have already collected 
feveral obfervations on this fubjeé& in 
the dictionary of agriculture of L’En- 
cyclopédie Meéthodique, article Dif- 
femination. 

There are two natural means of re- 
production: one of thefe is by the 
roots, which, {preading outward, form 


new ftems round the mother plant ; 
this reproduétion is flow, and can only 
take place gradually and without in- 
tervals; the other is by the feeds, 
which being carried by the winds, or 
by the hooks with which they are pro- 
vided, or by animals which {wallow 
them, and afterward depofit them, 
unchanged, in their excrements, are 
removed to greater diltances, though 
Rill within a limited circle. It is not 
therefore wonderful, to fee a plant 
{pring up in a {pot, where the fame 
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fpecies is known to exift at no great 
diftance; its introduction is in the 
clafs of poffibilities. . 

But that which ought to excite our 
attention, is the production of a new 
vegetation in a place which has un- 
dergone fome very great changes. In 
all cafes when the furface of a place 
has been altered either by the falling 
or removal of the earth, by opening 
roads through foretts, or by draining, 
marfhes, plants are fure to be found 
in the following year, which did not 
exift there before, while the former 
fpecies difappear, except a few cof- 
mopolites, if the expreflion may be 
allowed, which, though they reap- 
pear, undergo a remarkable altera- 
tion (Dict d’Agr. de L’Encycl. meth. 

f art. Climat ) When a wood is grub- 
bed up, the forelt plants ceafe to grow, 
and thofe natural to tilled ground im- 
mediately germinate. Labat notices 
(fee vol. 1, page 386) that, in his 
time, at the Antilles, as foon as the 
ground was cleared, its furface be- 
came covered with purflane. In thofe 
places where charcoal is made, 1n fo- 
reits at a great diftance from any ha- 
hitation, I daily obferve plants, dif- 
ferent from thofe which were formerly 
there, and which are natives either 
of dry paftures or cultivated lands, 
fuch as the (vergerette) of Canada, 
the annual veronicas, &c. Fofter, in 
his voyages with Cook, took notice 
of feveral iets in the middle of the 
fea, fimply rocks of coral, on which 
the firft rudiments of vegetation were 
forming. In the low valleys of the 
downs of Holland, I have gathered a 
fatyrion and an ophrys, natives of the 
fammits of the Alps and the p!:ins of 
Spitzbergen (Satyrium viride, L. 
Ophrys monorchis, L.) But thefe 
downs, according to the obiervations 
of citizen Decandollz, (Ann, d’Agr. 
T. xi11, page 372) are not of very 
ancient origin. How is the intro- 
duction of thefe two plants, which are 
naturally provided with very limited 
means of multiplication, to be ac- 
counted for? I have exprefied a with 
in the Encyclopedie, that the new 
iflands formed by voicanos, and par- 
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ticularly thofe near Santorigi fhould be 
examined. One of our mof accurate 
obfervers is on the point of vifiting 
the latter, (See d’Olivier, T. 11, pe 
238.) The new one produced by the 
eruption of 1707 to 1711, does not 
yet fhow any appearance of vegeta~ 
tion, the air is fill mephitic; that 
which arofe in 1573, has fome traces of 
vegetation, particularly fome grafles, 
and a {mall fig-tree ; the latter may 
have been depofited by fome bird, 
but by what means were the grafles 
conveyed ? 

It is true that feeds which are buried 
to a certain depth will be preferved 
for a great length of time, and beg 
afterward fubmitted by culture to the 
action of the light and water, will 
germinate. But is it to be prefumed, 
that the feeds of purflane were pre- 
ferved in the earth of the Antilles, 
during the many ages the forefls had 
endured before they were deitroyed ? 
Is it probable that, in the foreft of 
Gaul, whofe antiquity is well afcer- 
tained, the feeds of thofe plants, which 
appeared after they were rooted up, 
or after placing a charcoal furnace in 
them, fhould have been preferved 
found from before the exiftence of the 
forelts? The diffemination of plants 
has neceffary limits; beyond thefe, 
we muit have recourfe to other expla- 
nations. 

Lattly, the plants of the clafs cryp- 
togamia, and particularly fungi, whofe 
form is conftantly determined by the 
nature of the fubftance on which they 
grow, and is conftantly the fame in 
fimilar circumi{tances, although they 
do not appear at itated feafons like 
other vegetables, alfo prefent new 
facts. It is not long {ince citizen 
Ventenat obferved a boleta of a pe- 
culiar new fhape, which was produced 
on a human body. I have noticed the 
clavaria, which is conftantly formed on 
the cryfalides of caterpillars (Journal 
de Phyf, Année. 1787) ; others grow 
on thofe truits which have a woody 
covering ; fuch as are formed on the 
fragments of fir, are not the fame as 
thofe which grow on the wood of the 
oak. ‘The hulk of the nutmeg pro- 
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duces a fungus peculiar to itfelf, 
(Ancienne Encycl. art. Mufcade.) 
Lafily, the fungi which are formed on 
the wooden props of mines, cellars, 
&c. are not the fame as thofe pro- 
duced by the fame woods when they 
decay in the open air. It is difficult 
to conceive the difiemination of feeds 
from one mine to another, particularly 
to thofe which are opened in fituations 
where no mines had exifted before ; 
neverthelefs I nave found all thote 
which I have examined in different 


countries to poffefs very nearly the 
fame form. 

All thefe confiderations may induce 
us to prefume, that natire is daily 
exercifing the fame powers wh:ch the 
pofieffed at the creation, and it would 
be interefling to examine the caufes 
and afcertain the means of execution; 
but this can only be the confeguence 
of long and diverfified inveftigations, 
carried on by a great number of ob- 
fervers. 


SKETCH OF THE GENERAL HISTORY OF MINING. 


IT gratifies the curiofity, and proves 
fufficiently amufing, to trace the ori- 
gin and delineate the progrefs of any 
thing which occupies our thoughts or 
engages our attention ; but when fuch 
an inquiry is connected with any im- 
portant art or {cience, it furely muit 
be more worthy the profecution, as 
being calculated to afford fome ufefal 
information as well as agreeable enter- 
tainment. Such are the effects that 
feem likely to refult from the hiftory 
of the rife and progrefs of the art of 
mining ; and it is hoped that the rea- 
der may meet at leaft with the latter 
of thefe effeéts in this humble attempt 
to colle& into a fhort compafs what 
may perhaps convey fome general idea 
of the antiquity of the art of working 
mines, and its gradual advancement 
to its prefent dignified and important 
ftation. 

When we confider the many im- 
provements and important difcoveries 
that have been made in chymiftry 
within thefe few years, and compare 
the increafe of chymical knowledge in 
the prefent age with that of former 
periods, it may perhaps be thought 
that we cannot reccive any advantages 
from old authors, and that hiftories of 
this kind fcarcely deferve notice, be- 
caufe they are not abfolutely neceflary 
to the knowledge of mining, nor to 
the juft performance cof the feveral 
operations belonging to it. Yet, as 
nothing is more interefling to an arti! 
than the rife and fate of his art, and 
nothing more ufcful to him than the 


- 


3 


labours and experience of his prede- 
ceffors, it appears incumbent upon us 
to receive with acknowledgment, and 
fludy with attention, the works of 
thofe wife and enlightened men in the 
middle ages who direéed their atten- 
tion to the improvement of the arts, 
and, being free from the prejudices 
of hoftile &&s and attached to the love 
of truth, contemplated with fteady 
zeal the operations and productions of 
nature, and defcribed appearances as 
they exifted, without any mixture of 
theory or hypothefis. 

The art of difcovering metals in the 
mine, and rendering them fit for ufe 
by chymical procefles, is of the moft 
remote antiquity. Mofes, the oldeft 
of all authors, mentions the ufe of 
brafs and iron, which could only have 
arifen from fome acquaintance with 
the metallurgic art ; and this account 
is confirmed by the moft ancient hif- 
torians and fabulifts. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus relates that the Egyptians adored 
Vulcan as a god, and eiteemed him 
the firft inventor of all arts and opera- 
tions relating to metals ; and all the 
profane authors coincide in this belief 
cf Valcan being the firft inventor of 
the ufe of metzls, and that in the 
earlieft ages of the world, Greece, 
the firft enlightened nation of Kurupt, 
received the rudiments of her arts and 
knowledge from Afia and Egypt, and 
probably tranfmitted her knowledge 
of working mines to the Romans. 
‘The ancient Greeks and Romans were 
not deficient in the mathematical parts 
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of mining, as fome of their fubterra- 
neous works ftill remain objects of 
admiration; and we may conclude 
from their accounts that they were 
good metallurgifts and {melters, 
though they have left but few’ tradi- 
ional practices and procefes, and 
thefe vague and not to be depended 
upon, 

Ic feems probable that mines were 
objects of attention and inquiry among 
the Romans, as we find that the hil- 
torian Tacitus, in his account of Ger- 
many, remarks that the inhabitants 
were not acquainted with their prefent 
valuable mines of go ld, filver, &ec. but 
doubts whether treafures might not be 
difcovered upon fearching for them. 
« Argentum et aurum propitil an irati 
Dei negaverint, dubito. Nec tameu 
afirmaverim nullam Germania venam 
argentum aurumve gignere. Quis 
enim {crutatus eft? Poffeffione et ufu 
haud perinde aficiuntur. (De moribus 
German. ) 

And it feems proba ble alfo that the 
Romans we ere-acquaintec * with the pro- 
cefles of digging, o apes and pu- 
rifying, metals ; as the mines in Tran- 
fylvania are amenilig feppolad to be 
Roman works; and fome mines on 
the Rhine and the Danube, in Lor- 
rain, Alface, Suevia, and Noricum, 
appear to have been worked in the 
decline of the ancient Roman empire. 
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After the deftruction of the weitern 
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empire, when all learning, books, arts,’ 


and {ciences, were ove erwhelmed in the 
general wreck, we have no account of 
any mineralogical purfuits until the 
middle of the tenth century, when the 
mines in the Rammelfburg, near Gof- 
lar were probably conducted upon tra- 
ditional proceffes either Roman or 
German; and we may fuppofe the 
knowledge of the Germans was not 
confiderable if we judge from their 
operations, which, on account of the 
irony and ziacous refractory mixtures, 
were various, Compound, and tedious. 
The commencement of the fixteenth 
century may be looked upon as one of 
the molt remarkable and fplendid 
epochs in the annal of mining, as well 
as inthe annals of the world. Arts 
and {ciences then began to be profe- 
cuted with ardour and fuccefs, and 
from this era the productions of na- 
ture were ftudied and unfolded to man. 
The traditional and empirical fcicnce 
of metals now gave way to the fci- 
entifical principles of chymiliry, which 
were detived from the Arabians. 
Agricola was the firlt of the learned 
writers on this fubject; and for his 
extraordinary learning and practical 
erudition in his treatifes ‘ De Re Me- 
tallica et de Re Fofiilium,’ heis juitly 
entitled to the firft place among the 
chymical metailurgiils who have fince 


appeared, 
H. R. 


blowing up the Stumps of TREES. 


By Cit. Saint Victor, Member of the Society of Agriculture, for the 


Depar tment of Seine. 


Tlluptrated by En IVAVINGS. 


[ From Sonini’s Bibliotheque Phyf. Oeconomique, No. 1.] 


EVERY cultivator is well aware 
how detrimental the lumps of trees 
are that remain in the ground, which, 
inftead of bei: 1g rooted up at the time 
they were cut down, have been fawed 
off clofe to the ump, to fave the ex- 
pence of digging them out ot the 
eurth, 

In an eftate in Savoy, I was fub- 
jected to theie inc daven icNCes, {: om 





the avarice of the proprietor who had 
felled a great number of large urees, 
and fawed them off clofe to the roots ; 
thefe were oaks, walauts, and cheft- 

nuts, which grew in the meadows and 
ploughed grounds, and he difpofed of 
them as tin mber in planks and firee 
wood, without tat king any care to have 


them rooted up at the fame time, 
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eafy, by the common prattice of ufing 
the trunk as a lever. 

When I came into poffeffion of this 
eftate, I forefaw that I could by no 
means avoid rooting up a great num- 
ber of ttumps that were very injurious 
to every kind of cultivation; and to 
avoid the long, troublefome, and 
expenfive labour of digging great 
trenches, which are ufually required 
to be made, in order to bring up the 
fort of roots, I thought I might em- 
ploy the force of gunpowder. This 
attempt perfectly fucceeded, by means 
of a Ittle machine of iron I had forg- 
ed, of which [ here join a plan, fec- 
tion, and perfpective view, which 
Shows the manner of placing it beneath 
the ftump *. 


Defeription of the Machine. 

It confifts of a bar of forged iron, 
about two feet eight inches long, one 
inch thick toward the handle, and of 
two inches toward the breech or plat- 
form. 

‘The platform, which is circular, is 
fourteen inches in diameter. 

This platform ferves as the bafe of 
the chamber, or furnace of the mine, 
which is three inclics in diameter, and 
three inches eight lincs in the length 
of its bore. 

The ftopper or tampion which 
erves as a plug to the mine, is of the 
fame Ciameter, to enter within after 
a flight paper or wadding. It is at- 
tached by a chain to the gun or mor. 
tar, which laft is eight inches in dia- 
meter. 

About two inches above is added 2 
fmall touch-hole and pan. The hole 
is dire&ted in an angle of 45 degrees, 
and is primed with powder to commu- 
nicate with the charge with which the 
chamber is filled up to the ftopper. 
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This engine may be caft even with 
more facility in bra‘s or bronze, and 
in this cafe, it muft be a little thicker 
in all its dimenfions, in order to afford 
a refiitance equal to that of the forged 
iron. 

Uje of the Machine. 

When the machine is charged with 
powder, a fmall excavation is made 
with a pickax, in the center of the 
ftump. ‘The machine is thea placed 
in rt, fo that the plug immediately 
touches the wood. Care muit be taken 
to fill all the vacancies, either with 
ftones, or pieces of iron or wood, 
more efpecially beneath the platform 
of the machine, in order that the ex- 
plofion of the powder may have its 
full effect on the ump, of which the 
principal roots fhould firft be cut, if 
any appear on the furface of the 
ground near the ftump that is to be 
eradicated. 

When the machine is firmly fixed 
in its place, the priming is put into 
the pan, and a flow match applied, 
the length of which muft be fufficient 
to allow time to retire to a proper 
diftance from the explofion. 

By infpe@tion of the plan and fec- 
tion (ice the plate) every one will 
perceive the utility of this fimple ma- 
chine, and it may eafily be made by 
any intelligent fmith. 

Fig. 1. Plan of the machine, about 
two fect cight inches long. 

Fig. 2. Section of the machine, 
ten inches high, comprehending the 
plug. a. The plug with its cap 
faftened to the chain. 4. The cham- 
ber for the powder. c. The touch- 
hole. 

Fig. 3. A view of the machine 
placed under the ftump of a tree. 


* The ufe of this ingenious machine oucht not to be confined merely to the ftumps 


of trees in our fields. 


Licentioufnefs and avarice within the lait five years, have deprived 


our country of a quantity of woods and thickets, and degraded by immente feliings, 
our nobleft foreits, the incalculable fource of riches for the piefent, and hope for future 
time. Whether thefe fpaces thus impoverifhed be converted into arable ground or pal- 


ture, or whether the imperious neceMity or claims of potterity fhould require that they 
Ssenld again he planted with trees, the invention of cit. St. Viclor, will be a mot 


‘ 


ufelul application to eradicate from the ground thofe roots which would deprive us of a 


t of its product, $ 
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Description of an INsTRUMENT for breoking up Locs of Woop 
for the Purpife of Furr, by blafting them with GunrpowpER. By 
Mr. Richard Knight, Jronmonger, Fo/ter-lane, Cheap/ide. 

Illuftrated by an Engraving *. 


[From the Tranfactions of the Society of Arts, &¢ vol. 20.] 


I HAVE frequently obferved the 
great difficulty, labour, and lofs of 
time, experienced in breaking up logs 
of wood, particularly for the purpofe 
of fuel; fuch as the ftumps and roots 
of large trees, which remain after the 
felling of tinyber, many of which, 
efpecially fuch as confilt of the harder 
and more knotty kind, as oaks, elms, 
yews, &c. are frequently left to rotin 
the ground, in order to avoid the ne- 
ceflary expence of breaking them to 
pieces in the common way, which is 
generally effected by the ax, and driv- 
Ing a fuccefijon of iron wedges with a 
fledge hammer ; a laborious and tedi- 
ous procefs. Sometimes gunpowder 
is ufed, by fetting a blaft in a fimilar 
way to that in mines or quarries. 
This method, though lefs laborious 
than the former, is tedious, is attend- 
ed with feveral difficulties, and re- 
guires confiderable experience and 
dexterity, or the plug will be more 
frequently blown out than the block 
rent by the explofion. With a view, 
therefore, to obviate thefe difficulties, 
Ihave conftruéted an inftrument. The 
fimplicity of its conftruétion and ap- 
plication is fuch as almoft to preclude 
an idea of its originality ; but as it has 
hitherto appeared entirely new to all 
my acquaintance, and as | do not 
know that any thing of the kind has 
ever before been prefented to the pub- 
lic, 1 am induced to think it may not 
be unacceptable. 


Defcription of the Inftrument. See 
the plate, page 281, fig. 4. 
The inftrument confiits fimply of a 
fcrew A, with a {mall hole drilled 
through its centre. The head of the 
{crew is formed into two ftrong horns, 
for the more ready admiffion of a le- 


ver by which it isto be turned. B, 
reprefents a wire, for the purpofe of 
occafionally clearing the touch-hole 
previous to the introduction of the 
quick-match. 

The lever ufed to wind the fcrew 
into the wood, may afterward be 
faftened with a leather thong to the 
fcrew, to prevent its being loft, a 
circumftance which does not often oc- 
cur; for in all my experiments, when 
the wood has been tolerably found, 
| have always found the fcrew left fix- 
ed in one fide of the divided mafs. 

A roll of twine is to be fteeped in 2 
folution of nitre, for che purpofe of a 
quick-match, or train, to difcharge 
the powder, by thrufting a piece 
thereof down the touch-hole after tak- 
ing out the wire B. 

When a block of wood is to be 
broken, a hole is to be bored with an 
auger, of a proper width and depth, 
and a charge of gunpowder intro- 
duced. The ferew is to be turned 
into the hole till it nearly touches the 
powder ; a quick-match is then to be 
put down the touch hole till it reaches 
the charge. The piece of quick- 
match is about eighteen inches in 
length, which affords the operator an 
Opportunity of retini:g after lighting 
it, to a place of fafe:y. 

The firft that was made was for J. 
Lloyd, efq. of St. Afaph, the late 
member for Flint, who, having a 
great quantity of timber on hi: etlate, 
confiders it as a great acquifiion ; and 
at Overton Hall, lat fumiuer. fpoke 
fo favorably of it, in my pretence, to 
fir Jofeph Banks, that he immediately 
fent for his fmith, ard requefted I 
would give him the neceMary initruc- 
tions for making one; but as [ left 
that part ot Derbythire foon after, I 


* The filver medal was prefented to Mr. Knight for this invention, 
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had not an opportunity of feeing it 
finithed. Since 7 return home I 
have had feveral made, better finifh- 
ed, and with ff tharper threads, than 
{miths in general have an opportunity 
of giving them. 


Letrer from Mr. Lioyp. 


Dear fir, 

After you left us laft autumn, at fir 
Jotept repel , his fmith, who is a 
beftow- 
rouble in 


rema ily good workman, 
ed much needlefs time aud 
m aking 2 blafting- fcrew 3 
ni numee d “tei i the higheit polifh, 
nd, I think, made: the thread of the 
worm too fine, or at Jeaft finer than 
was needful. However, it anfwered 
moft completely, and very much to 
fir Jofeph’s ae who lamented 
he had not feen fuch a contrivance 
many ycars ago, Gide a relation of 
his ufed to amufe himfclf - h {plit- 
ting the roots of trees, &c. in the 
common way. I have ufed the 4/2/- 
ing-ferew, for fo } fhall callit, all the 
- and preceding winter with the 
reateft fuccefs, and have gained many 
Toads of fuel, which otherwife would 
have been fuffered to rot, as the ex- 
pence and labour in clearing the roots 
in the ordinary way renders the fuel 
fo procured too expenfive ; and fince 
I have had the fcrew, I have obferved 
fome hundreds “ roots in a rotting 
ftate in other places, from the want 
of knowing that there was {uch a con- 
trivance as the fcrew. 

When I was at Overton, fome pieces 
of very tough, knotty, clofe-grained 
oak were picked from the timber- 
heap, fer the ufe of the Gregory lead- 
H s’ dire@tion, 


mine, by fir Jofepi irs 
rew feve sad fome pieces four 
h or ten 


and the 
or five bebe in leneth, and yh 
in diameter, throw jing them for 
afunder, H rprife of the mt 

Dn line - 


to the tur 
who were afi 

{crew 

in Lin- 


bank. 
nd he had 


i a 
uy! i© oF 


mbled on the 

Sir Jofeph took the 
with him to Revefby Abby, 
colnfiire, where | underflan 
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fome large roots that had lain by many 
years as ufelefs; and I dare fay he 
will give you a good account, and 
bear ‘teflimony to the utility of the in- 
vention. We have ufed it without a 
fingle accident ; but my neighbour, 
lord Kirkwail, having procured one 
to be made by that which [ had from 
you, one of his fervants, in his lord- 
fhip’s abfence, [ prefume, put too 
much powder into the hole, and the 
{crew was blown as high as a one- 
pair-of-ftairs window, and_pafled 
through it into an apartment where a 
perfon then happened to be, but with- 
out any further mifchief than the lofs 
of a pane of glafs. Any one who 
ufes the inftrument will foon learn 
what depth of fcrew will be fufficient 
to {plit any root in proportion to its 
fireneth, taking care that the fcrew 
has fufficient hold to refitt the force of 
the gunpowder before the root is cleft. 
I'think much powder may be faved 
by ufing a cotton match, impregnated 
by a folution of fa! tpetre, or any of 
the combotftible matters generally 
made ufe of in fireworks; and by 
the ufe of the cotton the hole through 
the fcrew may be leflened, which 
will add to the aétion of the confined 
powder; through a ftraw filled with 
powder, in the manner in which the 
mivers ufe it, anfwers very well. 
Should any one be timid in ufing the 
fcrew, achain or rope may eafily be 
ge to the fcrew, and that fixed 

o any log, or faltencd to a ftake 
aviv yen in the ground. It weed is 
rotten, the fcrew cannot a&. I af- 
fure you, that when I go abroad I 
conita: uly fee great quant ities Of roots 


f; rim- boats, , Ww hich pure? not ‘a rd 
cafe if uility of the initrument 
was made public. 


the u 
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By 


Thomas Skyp Dyot Bucknal, Ef. 


{ From the Same. J] 


SOME. friends have requefted that 
I would introduce another paper on 
the nature of the valuable varieties of 
engrafted fruits, as they are of opi- 
nion that the effay in the feventeenth 
volume of the Tranfagtions of the So- 
ciety is not fufficiently extended for a 
fubje& fo important to the fruit-grow- 
ers, and thole interefted in the pro- 
ductions of fruits. As a proof of my 
willingnefs to make the orchardift as 
perfect as I can, 1 beg you to prefent 
my compliments to the fociety, with 
the following elucidations. 

This is a fubje& in rural economy 
which ought to be much better under- 
ftood than it is, in order to enable the 
planters to judge of the forts proper to 
be planted, either as an article of 
pleaiure, profit, or recreation; as 
much of the credit of the plantation 
muft arife from judicioully choofing 
trees of the beit, new, or middle-aged 
forts, and not of the old worn-out va- 
rieties, which latter cannot, in the 
planting of orchards in common fitua- 
tions, ever form waluahle trecs, and 
mut end in the difappointment of the 
pianter. 

Engrafted fruits, I have before faid, 
and L now repeat, are not permanent. 
Every one of the leaf refletion mult 
fee that there is an effential difference 
between the power and energy of a 
feedling plant, and the tree which is 
to be raifed from cuttings or elonga- 
tions, The feedling is endued with 
the energies of nature, while the 














graft, or {cion, is .tching more than 
a regular elongatioa, carried perhaps 


through the feveral repeatings of the 
fame variety ; whereas the feed, from 
having been placed in the earth, ger- 
minatés and becomes a new plant, 
Wherever nature permits like to pro- 
dace like in vegetation ; as in the 
oak, beech, and other maft-beariag 








trees. Thefe latter trees, from each 
pafling through the flate of feedlings, 
are perfectly continued, and endued 
with the funétions of forming perfec& 
feeds for railing other piants by evo- 
lution, to the continuance of the like 
{pecies. 

This is not the cafe with engrafted 
fruits. ‘They are doomed by nature 
to continue for a time, and then gra- 
dually decline, till at lait the variety 
is totally loft, and foon forgotcen, un- 
lefs recorded by tradition, or in old 
publications. 

Reafon, with which Providence has 
mot bountifully blefied fome of our 
fpecies, has enabled us, when we find 
a fuperio: variety, to engraft it on a 
wilding flock, or to raife plants from 
layers aud cuttings, or even to raile 
up the roots, and thus to multiply 
our fou-ces of comfort and pleature, 
This, however, does not imply that 
the multiplication of the fame vae 
riety, for it is no more, fhould laft 
for ever, unlefs the ipecies will na- 
turally arife from feed. 

Jature, in her teaching, fpeaks in 
very inte ligible language ; which lan- 
guage is conveyed by experience and 
oblervation. ‘[hus we fee that among 
promiicuous feds of fruits of the 
fame fort, one or more may arile, 
whofe fruits fhall be found to poffeis 
a value far fuperior to the reft in many 
diflinguithable properties. From ex~ 
perience alio, we have obtained the 
power, by engrafting, of increafing 
the number of this newly-acquired 
tree, can Change its country, give it 
to a friend, {end it beyond the feas, 
or fill a kingdom with that fruit, if 
the natives are difpofed io to do. 
Thus we teem to a have a kind of 
cieative power in our own hands. 

From the attention late'y paid te 
the culture of engralied fruits, 1 hope 
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we are now enabled to continue a fup- 
pofed happily-acquired tree, when we 
ean find it, for a much longer dura- 
tion than if fuch variety had been left 
zn the ftate of unaffifted nature; per- 
haps I may fay for a duration as long 
again, or fomething more. After 
tocfe fanguine expeétations, I may 
reafonably be afked, to what does all 
this amount ? for here there is no di- 
sect permanency—and why? The 
why is very obvious—becaufe the 
kernels within the fruit, which are 
the feed of the plants for forming the 
next generation of trees, will not pro- 
duce their like. I allow they may do 
fo accidentally ; but nothing more 
can be depended on. 

For example, fuppofe we take ten 
kernels or pips of any apple raifed on 
an engrafted ftock: fow them, and 
they will produce ten different va- 
rieties, no two of which will be alike ; 
nor will either of them clofeiy refem- 
ble the fruit whence the feeds{were col- 
feted. The leaves alfo of thofe trees 
raifed from the fame primogenious or 
parent ftock, will net adually be a 
copy of the leaves of any one of the 


varieties or family, to which each is 
conneéted by a vegetable confanguini- 


ty. 1 intentionally ufed the word 
a@ually, becaufe a refemblance may 
be found, though not much of that is 
to be expected. 

I beg that what has been laft men- 
tioned may not be taken as a difcour- 
agement to attempts for raifing new 
varieties. I was obliged to fpeak 
very flrongly, in order to place the 
culture upon its true foundation. I 
think it need not be obferved, that 
there is no acquiring a new variety 
but through the means of a feedling 
plant ; and therefore whoever wifhes 
to fucceed muft attempt it that way, 
or wait tll others in their plantations 
may more fortunately produce it. 

In choofing the feeds, that apple is 
moft likely to produce the cleareft and 
fineft plants, whofe kernels are firm, 
large, and well ripened. The fize of 
the fruits is not to be regarded; for 
large apples do not always ripen their 
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fruit well, or rather for cider the 
fmall fruits are generally preferred for 
making the ftrongeft, higheft-flavour- 
ed liquor. And for what I have been 
able to colleét in the cider-countries, 
it is there the opinion, that an apple 
fomething above the improved crab 
promifes the beft fuccefs. This ad- 
vantage alfo attends the practice: if 
there are no valuable apples raifed 
from that attempt, thefe wildings will 
make excellent ftocks to engraft upon. 

Gentlemen who actually employ 
themfelves in attempting to acquire 
new varieties, fhould remember that 
they ought to felect ail the fets, from 
the bed of apple-quick, whofe ap- 
pearance is in the leaft degree pro- 
mifing, and plant them together, at 
fuch a diftance as to allow each to 
produce its fruit, which will happen 
in about twelve, fifteen, or eighteen 
years. My friend Mr. Knight, who 
undoubtedly is the firft in actual ex- 
ertions for procuring thefe happily- 
acquired new varieties, has had two 
plants bear fruit at fix years old, and 
oneatfive. The cider-countries have 
offered feveral premiums for procur- 
ing new varieties, and fume with good 
efic&. Premiums have been given 
both to Mr. Knight and Mr. Alban. 

When the new variety is to be raifed 
from a valuable admired apple, I fhould 
recommend the placing thefe feeds in 
a garden-pot, filled with mould from 
an old melon-bed ; carrying the pot 
into a retired fituation near the water, 
and giving attention to ran the plants 
to as large a fize as is convenient 
within eighteen months, With this 
view, the pot fhould be placed in the 
green-houfe the firft winter; and when 
the plants are afterward to be fet out 
in the fpots, thev fliould not be placed 
under the drip cf trees, or much ex- 
pofed to the winds. 

Two inftances have been mention- 
ed, the improved crab, and moft ad- 
mired apple ; but prudence fays, try 
all forts, and fomething probably will 
arife ; and the procefs is attended with 
little trouble or expence to a perfon 
who conftantly refides in the country : 
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yet, after all this fcientific care, the 
apple may want flavour, and be in 
other refpeéts nothing better than a 
common wilding. 

It is an undoubted fact, and worthy 
of obfervation, that all the different 
trees of the fame variety have a won- 
derful tendency to fimilarity of ap- 
peatance among themfelves ; and that 
the parent-ftock, and all engrafted 
from it, have a far greater refemblance 
to each other, than can be found in 
any part of the animal creation ; and 
this habit does not vary to any extent 
of age. ; 

As an encouragement in attempt- 
ing to increafe the number of new va- 
luable fruits, we can prove that the 
golden-pippin is native Englith. The 
red-ftreak a feedling of Hereford- 
fhire, if not raifed, yet was firft 
brought into notice by lord Scuda- 
more, and was for a long time called 
Scudamore’s Crab. ‘The Stire apple 
was accidentally raifed in the foreit of 
Dean, in Gloucefterthire, and took 
the name of Foreft Stire. The cider 
made from this apple was the ftrongeft 
the country ever produced, according 
to any living record. ‘The Haglo- 
crab, the beit cider-fruit now remain- 
ing, was difcovered in the parifh of 
Ecioe, on the banks of the Severn ; 
and, about fixty or feventy years ago, 
many {cions were taken from this tree 
by Mr. Bellamy, and engrafted on 
feedling-ftocks about Rots. Thefe 
are now grown old; and, to afcertain 
the age of the variety, I went with 
Charles Edwin, efg. to Ecloes, in 
hopes of feeing the parent-ftock of 
this family. ‘lhe proprietor of the 
eflate acquainted Mr. Edwin that it 
had ceafed to bear years ago. and was 
cut down. Thofe at Rois are but 
poor bearers now, and I fhould fup- 
pofe the varety muit be 140 vears 
old, though Marfhal, who wrote in 
the year 1786, mentions thefe trees 
were prolic, and heiuppoles the fort 
to be about eighty years old; but, 
from prefent experience, it muft be 
much mere. The ‘Tinton-fquafh pear 
is of Gloucelterfhire ; the Barland and 


Old-field were near Ledbury, Heres 
fordfhire. ‘The two laft pears clearly 
bear the names of the two fields where 
they were raifed. The Barland fell 
about fix years ago, vifibly from 
weight and longevity, which was 
fuppofed to have been about zoo 
years. There have been many other 
names of eftimation handed down to 
us, though the realities are now to- 
tally worn out, and have ceafed to 
exift. Can any better proof be de- 
fired, that engrafted fruits are not 
permanent, than the regret we feel 
for the lofs of thefe old valuable 
fruits ? 

To make my paperas fhort as con- 
venient, I have dwelt only on the ap~ 
ple and pear; yet all the engrafted 
fruits are under the fame predicament 
of the feed not producing its like, and 
the offspring in time falling into a 
nothingnefs of growth and bearing, 
though that {pace of time mutt cer- 
tainly depend on the natural longe- 
vity and hardnefs of the fort, foil, pofi- 
tion, care, &c. All thefe are more 
fully expreffed in the papers publifhed 
in the different volumes of the Tran- 
fattions of this Society, and the two 
volumes of the Orchardift, whereia 
the whole fyftem is extended, to form 
a rational culture for the managemeat 
of ftandard fruits. 

It thould be remembered, that as I 
am now alluding to the ftate of a€tual 
permanency, fitty years are to be ac- 
counted as nothing ; and as often as 
we come to that point, we are com~ 
pelied to refort to our firft affertion, 
* That engrafted fruits are not per- 
manent, they being continued from 
elongations, and not raifed as a repe- 
tition of feeds.’ This is the only ra- 
tional way as yet introduced of ac- 
counting for the lofs of the valuable 
old varieties of fruits. Should a bet- 
ter fy item be introduced, I hall readily 
adopt it; but this fuficiently anfwers 
the purpofes of the planter. 

Some years ago, from due invefti- 
gatian and thorough conviction, I pro- 
pagated this principle; and it was 
publifhed in the feventeeth volume af 
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the Society’s Tranfa‘iions, in the fol- 
lowing words: ¢ All the grafts taken 
from this firit tree, or parent-fiock, 
or any of the deicendants, will for 


fome generations thrive ; but when 
this firtt tock fhal!, by mere dint of 
old age, fall into a‘iual decay, a nihi- 
liy of vegetation—the detcendants, 
however young, or in whatever {itua- 
tion they may be, will gradually de- 
cline ; and from that time, it would 
be imprudent, in point of profit to at- 
tempt propagating that variety from 
any of them. ‘This is the dogma 
which muit be received. 1 donot ex- 
pect a direct a eat, neither do I with 
it, for it fhoald be taken with much 
referve; bet it is undoubtedly true.’ 
Thefe confiderations fhould itimulate 
ws in fearching after new varieties, 
equal or perhaps fuperior to thofe of 
which we regret the lofs. 

Ob‘erve that, from the time the 
kernel germinates for appie-quick, 
fhould the plant be difpofed to form a 
valuable variety, there will appear a 
regular progrefiive change, or im- 
provement, in the orgamzation of 
the leaves until that variety has ftood, 


and grown fuficient to bloffom, and 


come into full bearing ; that is, from 

the flate of i: fancy to maturity ; and 
it is this and other circumftances by 
which the inquifitive eye is enabled to 
form the felection among thofe ap- 
pearing likely to become valuable 
fruits. But from that time the new 
variety, or felected plant, compared 
with all the engraftments which may 
be taken from it, or any of them, 
thefe fhall fhow a molt undeviatir 1g 
famenefs among them{clves. 

It is readily allowed, that the dif- 
ferent varieties of fruits are eafily di- 
ftinguithed from each other by many 
particula ars, not only refpediing their 
general fertility, and the form, fize, 
Saye, and flavour of the fruit, but 
alfo the manner of the growth of the 
tree, the thicknefs and f peepee of 
the twigs, their footing from their 
parent item, the form, our, and 
confifience of the leaf, and many o- 
ther circumftances, by which-the va- 
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riety can be identified ; and were it 
potible to engraft each variety upon 
the fame iteck, they would {liil retain 
their diicriminating qualities, with the 
utmoft undeviating certainty. 

‘The proper conclufian to be drawn 
from the ttatement in the laft para- 
graph is this—that were any one to 
put ‘the thought in practice on a full- 
grown hardy or crab ftock, it would 
produce an excellent proof that en- 
grafied fruits are not permanent. For 
if twenty different varieties were pla- 
ced together, fo that each might r 
ceive its nature from the fame fiem, 
they would gradually die off in pe 
fuccefion, accord lag to the age or 
flate of health of the refpective vari- 
ety, at the time the fcions were placed 
in the ftock ; and a difc jalening 4 eve, 
used to this bufinefs, would nearly | be 
able to foretell the order in which each 
{cion would aétually decline. Should 
it alfo happen that two or three fuck- 
ers from the wilding flock had been 
permitted to grow among the saveary 
grafts, {ach fackers or wiiding thoois 
will continue, and make a tree after 
ali the reft are gone. A further con- 
eguence would refult his n the experi- 
ment: among fuch a number of varie- 
ties, each of the free growers would 
ftarve the delicate, and Grive them 
out of exiftence only fo much the 
fooner. It muft be obferved, that this 
fupposed ftem is the fofter-parent to 
the twenty fcions, and real parent to 
the fuckers; and thofe the leaft con- 
ver fant with engrafted fruits know the 
ad dvantage ace quired from this circum- 
fiance. And here it is worth while 

emarking, that a Gafcoyne, or wild 
c! ren will grow to twice the fize 
that ever an engrafted a did. 

By an experiment we have had in 
hand for five vears, it will appear tha 
the roots and ftem of a large tree, af 
ter the firit fet of fcions are exhanft 
Or worn out, y carry avother fet 
for many years; and we de 
third fet, provided the et 
properly done, and the fter choo- 
{es a new variety. Now the Ripfon 
Pippin, of Yorkihire, is the favourite, 
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as being 2 free grower and good bear- 
er, with fine fruit. This, however, 
may certainly be depended on, that 
when a new apple is raifed from feed, 
if a {cion were placed in a retired fitua- 
tion, and conttantly cut down, as a 
fool in a copfe-wood, and the apple 
never fuffered to fulfil the intentions of 
nature in bearing fruit, the pra¢tition- 
ers of the following ages may fecure 
fcions from that ftool, to continue the 
variety much longer. Hence, though 
I have written as much as is in my 
power againtt permanency, yet I have 
taken fome pains to affure the pianters, 
that forecaft, felection, pruning, clean- 
linefs, and care, will make the orch- 
ards turn to more profit for the rifing 
generations than what they have done 
for the laft hundred years. 

To place the nature of varieties in 
its trpe light, for the information of 
the public, | muft maintain, thar the 
different varietics of the appie will, af- 
ter a certain time, decline, and aétu- 
ally die away, and cach variety, or all 
of the fame fem or family, will lofe 
their exiitence in vegeta ation; and yet 
it isa known fast, and mentioned in 
the feventeeth volume of the Tran- 
faions, that after the debility of a 
has actually taken poifefiion of ii 
variety, it will yet thrive by being 
placed againit a fouthern wall, and 
treated as wall-fruitx. Who, however, 
can afford to raife cider at that ex- 
penfe, except as matter of curiolity, 
to prove, that when the viral principle 
in vegetati on is nearly exhaufted, a 
fuperior care and warmth will ftill 
— the variety in exiltence fome time 


4 ‘fhould be underflood, that the 
external ay of Britai> is rather too 
cold for the delicate fruits, which is 
he reafon why, in the Orchadift, I lay 
fuch a &refs on procuring cvarmib for 
the trees, by draiving, fhelter, aud ma- 
aure. It would be now loft time to 
attempt to recover the eld varieties as 
an article e of pront. 

If I have not expreffed myfe! > in 
this Effay on the Nature of varieties, 
with fo much cleatnefs and conviction 
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as might have been expeéted, it fhould 
be confidered that it is an abftrufe fub- 
jet, very little underftood, and re- 
quiring at firft fome degree of faith, 
obfervation, and perfiverance. The pre= 
judices of mankind revolt againit it. 
They are not difpofed to allow the di- 
ftinétion of nature ; and they imagine, 
that in the act of engrafting or multi- 
plying they give new life, whereas it 
is only continuing the exiftence of the 
fame tree, ftick, or bud. Obferve 
what I faid before :—the feed of the 
apple, when placed in the earth, ger- 
minates, and unfolds icfelf into a new 
plant, which fuccetlively pafles th: rough 
the ~— of infancy, maturity, and 
decay, like its predeceffors, 1 might 
fay, all-created nature is fimilar in 
this refpe‘t; thougs, from the cir- 
cumfauce that variedies arc much lon- 
Tei lived than mau, the plants have 
apreared to be poffeffed of eternal 
powsis of duration; nothing fublu- 
narv, however, which poflefes either 
nimal or vegetable life, is exempt 
from age and death. 

Within the laft ¢ 
travelled many her ( 
converled with the moft intelligent 
men in each country ;-and [ now 
want to convince mankind, for no 
other reafon than becau‘e it is their 
intereft fo to believe, that there is in 
creation an order of beings (engrafted 
fruits) fo formed, that we have the 
power of multiplying a fingle variety 
to whatever number of trees we pleafe 5 
—that the firft fet arifes from a {mall 
feed ;—that the next and defcendant 
fets are propagated by engraftings, 
or from cuttings, layers, &c. ;—and 
that although thefe trees may amount 
to millions, yet, on the death of the 
primogenious or parent-ftock, merely 
from old age, or nihility of growth, 
each individual fhall decline, in what- 
ever country they may be, or however 
endued with youth and health. I fay 
they fhall gradually begin to decline ; 
and in the courfe of time, or of cen- 
taries, to thofe who would prefer that 
exprefiion, the whole varietywill fearce- 
ly have a fing!e tree remaining to fhow 
Oo 
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what the frut was. Let thofe who 
are not difpofed to affent to this ftate- 
ment, alk themfelves what is become 
of the old lot varieties? Did they 
die, or did wicked men malicioufly 
cut them up? 

I, who am firmly convinced of the 
truth of what I have advanced on this 
fubje&, have no doubt but that the 
fame would happen by engrafting on 
the oak or beech, if the matt raifed 
from the engrafted tree did not pro- 
duce the like ; for there the queition 
turns, 

It is not known, that the woodman 
in fetting out his fapling oaks, always 
felects new feeling plants, and never 
continues one upon an old ftool ; and 
that if he fhould fo blunder, that tree, 
from the flool, will neither have the 
freedom of growth, nor the fize nor 
firmnefs of timber, equalled to a new- 
raifed plant. 


EMMA: OR THE 


THERE is fomething fo complete- 
ly attractive in female lovelinefs when 
it is united with that modetty which 


is peculiarly ornamental in the fex, 
that cold muft be the heart which does 
not fecl its influence, and infenfible 
the man who does not behold it with 
delight! Nature, jt has been afferted 
by fome phlegmatic writers, difpenfes 
her bounties with an equal hand, and 
when the cafket is adorned with ex- 
quifite workmanhhip, feldom devotes 
any attention to the jewel which it 
contains. If th’s hy pothetis were true, 
beauty could no longer be confidered 
as an acquifition, at leaft could never 
be thought a defirable poffeffion in a 
wife; for though perfonal attra€ions 
may be the firit object a man would 
look for in a miftreis, they certainly 
are not fo in a partner for life. But 
what reafon can be afligned againft 
perfonal and mental charms being 
united? Why fhould not a lovely wo- 
man poffefs an amiable mind? Is not 
the fragrance of the rofe even fuperior 
to its beauty? and why fhould not 
natural and moral excellence be equal- 
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I with I could perfuade my friends. 
that with the fame attention with 
which the woodman aéts, the planter 
is to raife his orchard from the young 
fryits which thrive in the neighbour- 
hood, or are in health, and full-bear- 
ing in the couctry whence they are to 
be brought, 

The fruit-grower fhould look to fe- 
leGtion, cleanjinefs and care. To me 
it is a circumftance perfe€ily indiffer- 
ent, whether he is to ufe Mr. For- 
fyth’s compofition, Mr. Bullingham’s 
boiled linfeed oil, or my medication. 
I only maintain, that the wounded 
parts of trees want fomething to de- 
{troy the infects and vermin, and heal 
the wood, from which the trees ave 
kept in health. 

Let thofe who are blefsed with 
fruit-plantations attend to their pre- 
fervation, and. not leave them to the 
ftate of unaflifted nature. 


ARTIST. 


ly combined ? I could innumerate a 
variety of inftances which would prove 
the affociation of perfonal and mental 
attratiions, but I fhall content mytelf 
with merely naming one; and enter- 
tain my readers with the hiftory of a 
young female, whom by accident I 
became acquainted with in the courle 
of the lait year. 

It will perhaps be neceflary for me 
to preface my little narrative, by fay- 
ing, that 1 am a being accuftomed to 
lead akind of retrogade life, that I 
am continually roving about and 
changing my fituation, and feldom 
feck my home until exhaufted by 
fatigue. My fortune is fuch as to en- 
able me to keep both horfes and a 
carriage, but of the latter I feldom 
make any ufe ; yet I have the plea- 
fure of knowing I can accommodate 
my neighbours, whenever I choofe to 
invite them to dine at my houfe. My 
groom may probably imagine [ have 
as little occafion for his fervices as for 
that of the conveyance which I have 
recently named ; for though I mount 
my fteeds at the cammencement of 2 
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journey, I feldom purfue that mode of 
travelling above half a dozen miles. 
In thort, I may be termed an Odfrver 
of Nature, or an eccentric being, who 
conceives that her works are only to 
be difcovered in a walk, for the rapid 
motion of a horfe, or the lulling move- 
ment of a carriage, are certainly not 
calculated to give the mind a complete 
feope. The moment I behold a build- 
ing which attracts my attention, I 
difmount, and order my groom to 
proceed to the firft neighbouring town, 
and there remain, until I think proper 
to meet him, at the beft inn which 
the place affords. If a ftructure, 
which has been raifed by the effect of 
human ingenuity, has the power of fo 
completely arrefting my defigns, how 
much more muft my attention be at- 
tracted by obferving the human fabric, 
and by beholding a countenance, 
which I confider as the index of a 
liberal mind ! 

Near feven months have elapfed 
fince I was making an excurfion in an 
agricultural part of this profperous 
ifle, when, difmounting from my 
horfe, I gave him to my fervant, for 
the purpofe of joining a party of 
gleaners I faw in an adjacent feld. 
The toils of the day were juit termi- 
nating, and the greater part of them 
had affembied in a focial groupe, the 
fatigues of labour were alleviated by 
cheerfuinefs, and the merry jeft went 
focially round. I threw fome few 
fhillings among them, to contribute to 
their hilarity, and immediately feated 
myfelf under a hedge, they approach- 
ed me to pour forth the gratitude of 
their fenfations, and my heart was 
amply and abundantly repaid! I en- 
quired into the fituations of thefe wor- 
thy fons of induttry, and heard the 
methods by which their numerous fa- 
milies were maintained, and as the 
converfation became interefting to the 
relators, time feemed to move with a 
rapid pace. Affeétion, however, foon 
reminded the different parties that 
they had ftaid beyond their ufual time, 
and | was left to meditate upon the 
different ftations which Providence has 
thought proper to affign to mankind ! 
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I remained transfixed to the {pot in 
which they had left me, ruminating 
upon the various occurrences of life, 
when my attention was attracted to- 
ward a female who entered the inclo- 
fure, whofe appearance little corref= 
ponded with her evident diftrefs ! 
With timid apprehenfion fhe gazed 
around her, as if fearful of meeting 
fome infulting eye, and not obferving 
me, fhe immediately began fearching 
the ftubble, and eagerly thruft its pro- 
duce in her lap. The method fhe 
had adopted to fupply the wants of 
nature, immediately excited an inte- 
reft in my mind, and as evening began 
to throw her mantle over the horizon, E 
contrived to draw nearer, without be- 
ing perceived. Her gown, as far as 
I could diitinguith, was a dark brown 
calico, made in a form calculated to 
fhow the perfection of her fhape; and 
a ftraw hat veiled features calculated 
to enflave their beholders, for never 
had I feen fo lovely a face! Her light 
brown hair, which was feparated up- 
on the forehead, and fell in ringlets 
down each fide of her face, fhaded a 
pair of blue eyes, full cf intetligence, 
where every feeling that could adorn 
the human mind might be traced ! 

‘ Great power!’ faid I, mentally, 
* who prefides over the univerfe! what 
can have occafioned a being of fuch 
fuperior form to be driven to this dif- 
trefs? Thou, who from the begin- 
ning haft protefied the unfortunate, 
can fuch a perfe& mortal as I behold, 
be in want of a bit of bread? My fo- 
liloquy was fcarcely ended, when I 
felt ftruck with my prefumption, for 
it appeared as if I had ventured to 
arraign the Almighty’s decree ; and, 
full of humility, 1 remained in a me- 
ditating poiture until the obje& of my 
attention was joined by a female in 
years. 

I was fcreened from obfervation, 
by a bufh which projeéted, and the 
lovely girl not imagining her conver- 
fation was overheard, faid to the old 
woman, who abfolutely hobbled to- 
ward her, ‘Indeed, Dorothy, I can- 
not fuffer you to glean!’ * Oh, mifs,’ 
replied the old woman, ‘ my mailer 
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is quite comfortable, and if I do but 
pick a handfal of cars, every little you 
know helps; though to be fure, my 
dear young Jady, fooping dces not 
very well agree with my years !’— 
at that moment the lovely girl caught 
mpfe of my perion; and turning 
quickly away, made her no aniwer, 
buc inftantly hurried cut of the iield. 

The old woman’s optics not having 
difcerned me, the was attonifhed at 
the fudden flight of her young friend, 
and gazing anvxioufly after the object 
of her folicitude, fhe exclaimed, 
* What can have driven the dear girl 
away |’ <I fear I have been {0 unfor- 
tunate :’ faid 1, approaching her with 
the utmoft civility, as ! have ever 
thought that age and misfortune have 
an abjolute claim upon attention and 
refpect ; and this opinion, of courfe, 
was not leflened by the connexion, 
which appeared to exift between the 
perfon I was accofting, and the moft 
lovely creature I had ever beheld in 
my life. 

‘ Ah, God help her,’ replied my 
companion, ‘ fhe is as timid as a 
young leveret; and yet I am fure 
fhe can have nothing to fear, for fuch 
goodnefs as hers, if we are to believe 
in fcripture, muft always be under 
fome guardian angel’s care’.—TVhe 
garulity of years, is eafily excited, and 
{ found little difficulty in perfuading 
the worthy Dorothy to. give me a 
fetch of the interefting Emma’s life, 
upon afluring her that it was not cu- 
riofity which induced me to folicit this 
indulgence, but the defire of relieving 
fo lovely a being from diftrefs. 

‘ There is fomething,’ faid fhe, 
‘in your countenance that makes me 
believe what you tell me; but, the 
name of my maiter muit be concealed ; 
not that he ever committed an aétion 
which refiected upon his chara&er, 
but a train of misfortunes have blafted 
ail his profpecis in life. | lived with 
his lady, who is now an angel in 
heaven, iome years before the birth 
ot that dear child, and though his for- 
tune was net large, yet with econcmy 








it was fuflicient to procure,them,wwhat. 





might be confidered as the elegancet 
of lite. At the time of the captain’s 
marriage he had a company in a horfe 
regiment, but at the clofe of the A- 
merican war he fold it to pleafe his 
wif:, and bought a very pretty ef- 
tate in Devonihire, about two miles 
from the fea-fide. The generofity of 
his diipofition could only be equalled 
by the benevolent feelings of his 
heart; yet there were often pretend- 
ea fiiends, who impofed upon his 
goodnefs, by telling him a tale of for- 
row and dittrefs. ‘Though my mif- 
tre{s was equally kind and benevolent, 
yet fhe was more aware of the de- 
figning views of mankind, and fre- 
quently prevented him from becom. 
ing the dupe of the artful; and he 
may date his misfortunes from the 
hour of her death ! 

‘ Never was grief more fincere than 
that of my mafter’s, and for fome 
months he never went out of the houfe; 
but time, which has the power of 
foothing all afflictions, relieved his 
forrows, and compofed his mind, 
Mifs Emma, who was about fourteen, 
was fent to fchool at Exeter, and I 
had the whole management of the 
houfe, and fometimes took the liberty 
of hinting to him, that I feared the 
conitant fucceffion of company aug- 
mented his expences more than he was 
aware. To this he would reply, ‘* be 
under no apprehenfion, but, my good 
Dorothy, I cannot bear to be alone, 
for the lofs of my beloved Eliza, when 
I am in folitude, abfolutely tortures 
and agonizes my mind!” 

* Cards, during the lifetime of my 
amiable miftrefs, fcarecly ever were 
{een 1n the houfe; but after her death, 
they were the conftant amufement of 
my maiter, and his numerous fet of 
friends. Among them, was a gen- 
tleman who was known to be a gam- 
bler, and his intimacy in the family 
excited a thoufand fears; I therefore 
perfuaded a brother of mine, who 
lived ia the neighbourhood, to write 
an anonymous letter, cautioning cap- 
tain D 
Another of his affociates was a maa 











to. be upon his guard. 
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of loofe principles, and one who had 
frequently borrowed money of him 
during my lady’s life ; and, irom cir- 
cumftances which occurred, I was con- 
vinced that afterward he had obtained 
credit for very large fums. In fhort, 
fir, among thofe men who were infi- 
duoufly endeavouring to rob him of 
his property, not one of them, lam 
fure, would have given ten pounds to 
preferve either his credit or his life. 
That he was imprudent, I muft con- 
fefs, but he was the moft generous of 
beings ; and the unfortunate always 
found him the kindeft of friends ; for 
the obligations he conferred were dou- 
bled by the manner of beftowing 
them ; and as he was incapable of de- 
ceiving others, he had no idea of de- 
ceit himfelf. 

‘ Five years had elapfed after the 
death of my beloved lady, and in each 
my mafter’s expences were increafed. 
Creditors were continually demanding 
payment; and, at length, I had the 
mifery of hearing his principles abu- 
fed. Duty, gratitude, and affection, 
induced me to remonfirate, and he ac- 
knowledged his affairs were in a de- 
ranged ftate, I advifed him to fell 
his property, and immediately quit 
Devonfhire, and retire to the neigh- 
bourhood in which he is now placed. 

“* Sell my property,” faid he, Do- 
rothy, “I have none to difpofe of. [ 
have mortgaged, to the utmoit, every 
foot of ground; but, fool that I have 
been, there is a fupport for my be- 
loved Emma, as my wife’s jointure is 
in the hands of Mr. Topham, aad is 
worth eight thoufand pounds.” While 
we were converfing upon the fubject 
of the expenditure of his property, 
and I was urging him to quit the con- 
nections he had formed, the poftman 
arrived, and he received a letter to in- 
form him, that Topham was become 
a bankrupt, and was gone abroad. 

“Twill not attempt defcribing the 
wretched fcene that followed, as it is 
impoffible for me to paint either his 
anguifh or remorfe; and ftill lefs have 
I the power of doing juftice to the 
amjable, conduct of that dear angel, 
whofe perfonal attractions have pro- 
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duced an intereft, even in a 2ranger’s 
heart. No murmars at the lois of 
fortune ever efeaped her—-not even a 
look of difappointment was to be feen. 
She excelled in painting, and from 
her exertions my mailer and myfelf 
have both been maintamed. Once a 
month her drawings are fent up to 
London, and their value is next day 
returned by the poft: a little air is 
abfoluely neceffary for her exiltence, 
but fhe never gocs out until evenin 

begins to clofe. Since the harveft has 
began, we generally contrive between 
us to carry home a few ears of corn. 
Remorfe for the paft has produced 
fuch an effeét upon my mafter’s confti- 
tution, that I fear it is impoffible for 
him to recover his health; I am old 
and infirm, and know not who will be 
a protector to that angel, for my maf- 
ter will not apply to any of his friends. 

*«T will be her protector, her friend, 
and her father,” I exclaimed, with en- 
thufiaitic energy in my voice.—** Oh, 
gracious God! how grateful am I for 
thy bleflings, fince they will enable 
me to promote the happinefs of that 
amjable creature’s life.” The old wo- 
man clafped her hands ia a tranfport 
of extacy, and implored heaven to 
fhower its choiceft treafures on my 
head. ‘Then, gazing upon me with 
an air of fufpicion, faid, * but farely a 
itranger can never be fo difintereitediy 
anxious to fuccour the unfortunate, 
and relieve the diltreficd.’ 

“¢Perifh the man !”’ I replied, ** who 
could harbour a thought injurious to 
fuch purity. My fortune is ample; I 
have no near relatives to fupport ; 
bat T mui not rudely intrude into 
the dweiling of misfortune, for though 
[ feel for the obliged party, much de-~ 
licacy will be required. My compa- 
nion allowed that this would be ne- 
cefary, as her mafter had not ac- 
quainted any of his friends with the 
real flate of his affairs. I therefore 
determined to iake fome hours to re- 
fie€t upon the beit method of being 


ferviceable, and the promifed to meet | 


me at che fame hour on the follow.ng 
nig ht.’? 
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{ To be concluded in our next. J 
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ON PAINTING. 
By Mr. Eowarp Dayes, Painter. 
ESSAY 1X.—ON STYLE. 


Nor, while I recommend the ftudying the art from artifts, can I be fuppofed 


to mean that nature is to be neglected. 


PERFECTION in painting re- 
quires that the choice, the imitation, 
and execution, be directed to the fame 
idea: this only can produce a perfect 
unity in the whole work. It will ap- 
pear defective in proportion as ic is 
deprived of a union of thefe qualities ; 
as that which poffeffes the feweft faults 
will ever be the moft perfect work. 
Hence the foundation of a rational in- 
quiry after excellence in art; for he 
who wifhes to examine a picture nicely 
or critically, muft make himfelf ac- 
quainted with the firft idea, or gene- 
ral intention of the whole, then each 
part feparately, confidering them in 
themfelves as relative to each other 
and to the whole. 

An inquiry after the different ftyles 
of painting would naturally lead to a 
hiftory of the art itfelf; but as that is 
a fubje& that has been fo frequently 
handled, we fhall only touch fo far on 
it as may immediately anfwer our pur- 
pofe. 

The fo much boatted criticifms on 
the works of the ancients, which are 
to be found in various authors, can be 
but little depended on, though often 
dreffed up in the technical phrafes of 
art; becaufe the ftrongeft language 
will always be ufed on the moft extra- 
ordinary occafion, but the advantage 
refulting to the reader will depend on 
the capacity of the writer. 

All difcuifion at prefent on works 
that have ceafed to exift for near 2000 
years would be only lofs of time, as 
from want of reference, they could not 
tend to illuftrate any one rule of art. 
Such inquiries may ferve to amufe the 
idle, but will not tend in the leaft to 
benefit the artift. 

No one can deny, however humili- 
ating the thought may be, that we are 
indebted to the Greeks for fome of the 


Sir Fofoua Reynolds. 


fineft forms at prefent in art. Many 
have attributed their fuperior powers 
to the climate : but we ought rather 
to afcribe them to the freedom they 
enjoyed, and the wifdom of their le- 
gillators: not forgetting their enthu- 
fiafm for beauty, which they confidered 
asa gift of the gods; and that with 
them men were more valued for their 
perfonal merit than for the wealth 
they poffefied. The happy Grecian 
might fit himfelf down contented in his 
poverty, knowing it was not thought 
difrepatable, and that his abilities 
would prove a fufficient paffport to 
fociety and to the higheft honours. 
The modern artift is folicitous of 
making money, knowing it is now 
the firft teft of his abilities in the opi- 
nion of the world, and a ftronger re- 
commendation than wifdom. Hence 
the nobler energies of the foul are 
weakened ; and from want of the 
ftronger motive, honour, the love of 
fame finks into the bafe and felfith de- 
fire of wealth. This has induced the 
weak and pufillanimous to apply to 
the arts ; and as they afpire after no- 
thing bat intereft, they are unac- 
quainted with thofe fublime concep- 
tions the arts require. 

The Phoenicians are believed not to 
have carried the arts to any great de- 
gree of perfection. To be fufficiently 
well for the purpofe of exportation 
would be the utmoft that would be 
required ; and perhaps their merchants 
would not be inclined to rifk much on 
articles the buyers of which would be 
the wealthy, and often the ignorant. 
What might be requifite for the pur- 
pofe of ornament would be more likely 
to be fhowy than juft. 

The Romans appear to have en- 
couraged the arts as a means of add- 
ing to their pride, and of feeding 
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their vanity. As a people they are 
rather to be viewed at a diitance; their 
character is too felfifh and oppreifive 
to invite to an intimacy. The beft 
works produced among the Romans 
from Augultus to Trajan are juttly 
held to be of Grecian workmanthip. 

It is always more eafy to imitate 
the ftyle than the reafonings and {ci- 
ence of the original: hence thofe who 
fucceeded the early Greeks failed by 
degrees in the moft effential parts ; 
which may account for that fort of 
mechanical harfhnefs, and often want 
of elegance, obfervable in fome of the 
works called Roman. 

We have no right to look for true 
tafte among a people who could drag 
their captives at their chariot wheels, 
or flaughter them in theatres. They 
appear to have preferred pomp and 
fhow, ‘* barbaric pearl and gold,’ to 
true tafte; and exhibit a picture of 
gaudy and well-difciplined barbarians. 
A nation which places the firft repu- 
tation on arms or war, will never 
have a higher efteem for the peace- 
able profeffor of defign than a Spartan 
or Roman. Many of their moft re- 
nowned works are recommended more 
to notice on account of their richnefs 
than beauty, as Nero’s golden palaces, 
&c. Pomp and luxury was their ob- 
ject; and they fell into the common 
error of ignorance, that of augment- 
ing the matter inftead of improving 
the form *. 

Among the moderns, every coun- 
try that has formed a {chool appears 
to have had a caufe for its flyle in its 
national character. The gravity of 
the Florentines and Romans might re- 
quire that juftnefs and truth of form 
which they faw in the antique ftatues. 
The Venetians, a wealthy and gay 
people, would delight in magnificence 
from their commerce with the Eatt ; 
and painting for the rich and luxuri- 
ous would neceffarily introduce fplen- 
dour and brilliancy of colour, with 
proceflions, fealts, &c. The Flemith 
and Dutch were content with fuperf- 
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cial or} general reprefentations of 
things. Ofthe French, the beit maf- 
ters have fought perfection in the Ro- 
man fchool; while others, comply- 
ing with the national love for fplen- 
dour, have fought perfection by buftle 
and fhow. Of our own nation, the 
love of locality and portraiture may 
be faid ftrongly to mark the amor pa- 
tri@, and to exhibit their charity and 
love for each other. 

A knowledge of the different ftyles 
is abfolutely neceffary to enable us to 
think deeply and freely. No man, 
however great his powers, was ever 
capable of fubfifting on his own ftock : 
the more wide the field of inquiry, 
the more we increafe our knowledge, 
and quicken and enlarge our ideas. 
We cannot doubt that V. Angelo and 
Raphael poffeffed all the knowledge of 
art difcovered in their time. It is our 
duty to live, as it were, amid the 
great works of art, that, by enriching 
our minds, we may be able to pro- 
duce fomething great and noble of our 
own. This is the true fpirit of imita- 
tion, and which we may continue, 
without fear of its doing us an injury, 
from infancy till we arrive at the full- 
eft ftate of vigour. 

By ftyle as well as manner we are 
enabled to judge if the pi€ture be the 
work of a certain mafter ; for, fhould 
we remain doubtful from the former, 
a reference to the penciling may de- 
termine the point. For, as in writing 
or {peaking we fhall generally difco- 
ver in perfons a fondnefs for certain 
phrafes, or a peculiar turn or connec- 
tion of their fentences, by which their 
ftyle may be known: fo in painting 
we fhall difcover fome favourite part 
forced on the eye: or thought, atti- 
tude, or habit occur, which ftamps 
the mafter’s flyle. Every one will 
pofiefs more or lefs of the ftyle and 
manner of the mafter or fchool from 
which he comes. Raphael, in his oil 
pictures, never wholly got rid of that 
littlenefs of ftyle derived from Peru- 
gino. 


* In point of order, the Phoenicians fhould 
HO attention to chronological arrangement. 


precede the Grecians ; but I have paid 
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Te infure a good ftyle we muft 
early habituate ourfelves to contem- 
plate noble works of imagination. 
This, if conneét:d with a vigorous 
mind, a lively fancy, a ftrong me- 
mory, and gocd judgment, will be 
attended with fuccefs. That thofe 
qualities are neceffary to enable us to 
form a good ityle, is certain ; for by 
the imagination we conceive images, 
and if the impreffion be clear the ityle 
will be fo too. But fnould the images 
be faint and imperfect, the fiyle will 
partake of thefe defects. For it can- 
not be denied that as the painter is af- 
fected himfelf, in the fame degree will 
he move the fpe‘tator. Hence, if the 
mind be dull, and indifpofed to receive 
clear and diftinét ideas of things, the 
ftyle will be itiff and heavy ; or if the 
images be irregular and difordered, 
the work will be perplexed and con- 
fufed. It appears to follew of courle, 
that a lively fancy will be accompanied 
with a happy memory : through this 
we are fupplied with the vaft treafures 
of art and nature ; for without a large 
ftock of images we fhall never be 
able to diveriify our works in the way 
variety demands, and they would ap- 
pear infipid from the too frequent re- 
turn of the fame ideas. But, unlefs 
all this be accompanied by a gvod 
judgment, the imagination will riot at 
the expence of reafon, and we thall 
never poffefs a found and accurate ftyle, 
Hence it is that we often confound ge- 
nius with an active imagination, not 
recollecting that excefs is not its cha- 
racter, and that the more we crowd 
with incidents the more we weaken; 
and that, like great talkers, we may 
be bad orators. 

We thall now proceed to defcribe, 
in the betl way we can, the characters 
of the various ftyles. ‘Latle and ilyle 
differ from each other; the former 
applying to our choice of objetts, 
while the latter appears to arife from 
our m.le of treating them, or the 
augmenting certain parts and depre(s- 
ing others, as in the figures of M. 
Angelo, in which we fee the convex 
lines raifed fo much as to give them a 
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mufcular and gigantic air; by at. 
tempting which many of his imitators 
have often loft the effential charafer 
of the object. We fay ‘the great 
ftyle of Raphael’s drapery,’ not mere] 
on account of the calting of the folds, 
which fhows tatte, but from his drop- 
ping the minute parts, and taking on- 
ly thofe eflential to the great charac. 
terin painting. The artifls who have 
fought the great ftyle have purfued the 
above conduct; that is, have attend. 
ed to the great and effential charaéter, 
while thofe who have forced the trifling 
parts on the eye have formed a mean 
or littleone. The great ftyle requires 
the human face, the other includes 
the wrinkles and other marks of the 
infirmities of nature, 


Sublime Style. 


The fublime ftyle is by many con- 
nected with a certain degree of intem- 
perance and excefs. The attempts 
of fuch may juftly be termed the hob- 
goblin flyle ; for with them nothing is 
fublime but what wiil {care a man out 
of his fenfes. But fcenes terrible or 
fhocking, however admiflible in poe- 
try, or where an orator may have 
occafion to work on the feelings of 
his audience, do not affociate happily 
with painting ; and, when attempted 
without the greateft care and circum- 
fp.ction, become either ridiculous or 
diigufting. Brueghel (called hellifh) 
as allo Callot, in their whimfical feenes 
intended to affe&t us ferioufly. And 
Rubens, out of the number of repre- 
fentations he has left of the fall of the 
damned, has rather fhewn a warmth 
of imagination than judgment in their 
treatment: it is true, the machinery 
he had to ufe was human figures ; but 
inftead of making the mott of them by 
exhibiting their fufferings, and there- 
by applying to our feelings, he has 
created a fet of fiends that make us 
laugh. Scenes of horror require great 
delicacy of treatment, as the mind 
cannot dwell without difeuft on repre- 
fentations brovght home in that deter- 
mined way which painting demands. 
Pilkington relates, from Sandrart, 
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that Spagnoletto reprefented an Ixion 
on the wheel fo fui of pain and agony, 
that the wife of Mr. Uffel, the pof- 
feffor, from looking on it when with 
child, was fo affe&ed by it, ‘ that her 
child when it was born had all the fin- 
gers diftorted exaétly as the fingers of 
the Ixion appeared in the picture.’ So 
fenfible of the neceflity of this delicacy 
have the beft painters been, that they 
have concealed as much as poffible the 
fhocking parts cf a fpectacle. In the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, Pouflin 
would be content with an incident or 
two, while Le Brun in the fame fubjeé& 
has aggravated ail the horrors by an 
endleis variety of butcheries. Rubens, 
in one of the fineft fketches of his we 
have had in this country, has repre- 
fented, ina difgufting way, a faint 
with his hands and feet cut off; and 
has moft injudicioufly, nay, moft in- 
fenfibly and indelicately, introduced 
dogs licking up the blood. Contraft the 
above and Titian’s picture of the wind- 
ing out a faint’s bowels on a wheel, 
with Domenichino’s delicate and fen- 
fible reprefentation of the death of Sr, 
Cecilia. A Britifh artift would dif- 
play more feeling and delicacy in re- 
prefenting a buil-bait, than either 
‘Titian or Rubens have done in the 
above compofitions. Juftice muft al- 
low that a want of delicacy is not 
often chargeable on the Italians. 

In the {mall compafs we have becn 
obliged to prefcribe to ourfelves, we 
fear it will become difficult fuffciently 
to comprefs the matter, and at the 
fame time render the fubjec tolerably 
clear, 

We take it for granted that the 
mind well informed is the true ftandard 
of whatever is great and illuftrious in 
any point of view, Hence it will fol- 
low that in works of imagination we 
thall derive credit in proportion as we 
difplay more of lefs mental energy. 
For though we may not poffefs the 
power of colouring, or fuch other ex- 
cellencies as would captivate the eye, 
yet we may exert the vigour of the 
foul in the reafoning and fcience of 
the work; and this energy it is in 
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our power to improve by education 
and habit. One of our firft duties is 
to enlarge and elevate our notions ; 
for the dignity and grandeur of our 
work depend entirely on the dignity 
and grandeur of our thoughts, and the 
elevation of the foul. A greater mif- 
fortune cannot attend the arts than 
for men of mean parts to praétife them, 
either as painters or engravers, as 
they invariably communicate the fame 
bad qualities to their works. We 
may look below the fuperficies, and 
not be dazzled with a gaudy appear- 
ance, or fuffer our admiration to dwell 
on what the wife would’contemn ; or 
we may be led away after pageantry 
and pomp, miftaking them for true 
honour and glory. ~By exerting the 
mind we may raife our work into the 
fublime, from a judicious introduction 
of fuch acceffory circumftances as may 
add dignity or contribute to the illuf- 
tration of the ftory ; particulaily if 
they have a fkilful connetion, and af- 
feét the imagination. We have no- 
ticed fome fach inftances alyeady in 
our effay on Invention, as in Rapha- 
el’s Paul at Lyftra, Barry’s picture of 
Elyfium, &c. Thefe acceffory cir- 
cumitances occur frequently in the 
works of the poets, and contribute 
much to heighten the fcene; as in 
Lear, the thunder-ftorm makes the 
heart bleed for the fufferings of the 
old king : and how fublime does the 
vifion of the dagger render Macbeth 
by its judicious introduction! Vaftnefs 
is productive of the fublime, by con- 
fidering any object that takes up much 
room in the fancy. But we muft be 
careful not to fall into a common er- 
ror, and miftake greatnefs of bulk for 
noblenefs in works of art: one of Ly- 
fipus’ ftatues of Alexander, though 
no bigger than the life, might give 
the mind more noble ideas than Mount 
Athos had it been cut into the figure of 
that hero. This fubjeét has been in 
fome meafure amplified already in our 
Effays on Invention and Compofition : 
it may therefore be fcarcely neceflary 
to mention, that the fublime requires 
that the fubject of our picture fhould 
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be a great one, and, if poffible, carry 
with it an univerfal intereft. In the 
compofition, timplicity and gravity 
are effential to produce grandeur: we 
cannot with for better examples than 
are oflered to our view in the cartoons 
of Raphael; particularily the Paul at 
Lyftra, his Preaching at Athens, and 
in the Death ef Ananias. We thall 
obferve great grandeur in thofe fine 
compeofitions by Wett, of the Depart- 
ure of Regulus, Mark Antony ha- 
ranguing over the body of J. Cefar, 
and the Swearing young Hannibal: 
the Death of Stephen by the fame 
artift is full of the pathetic : the prints 
from the above are in every one’s 
hands. Too much contraft dettroys 
the great ftyle ; it aflociates beft with 
the pleaiing. Beauty excites gayety 
and pleafure, the fublime inclines to 
ferioufneis. Elevation of charaGer is 
alfo receffary ; a want of roblenefs 
contributes much to depreciate the 
works of the Flemifh, and particularly 
of the Dutch fchool. The Hercules 
and the Apollo Belvidere in their 
form approximate moftto the fublime, 
except we be permitied to conjecture 
what might have been the famous Jove 
and Mirerva of Phidias. A broad 
light and fhade, or, in other words, a 
fine chiars-feuro, add an effet of fub- 
limity, Some of Rubens’ pictures 
ftrike wonderiully on that acecunt, and 
Re; nold’s Infant Hercules receives an 
uncommon air of grandeur from the 
broad and judicious difpofition of the 
mafies. Though this fyle does not 
require the foft harmonious glow of 
Venetian colouring, which agrees bett 
with the beautifal, yet it by no means 
follows, that it authorizes a difregard 
of the grouping of the colours, to the 
otal neglect of the general harmony 
of the picture. ‘The colouring fhould 
be fober end dignified; we do not 
mean black and heavy, but compofed 
of {uch cojours as are full, rich, glow- 
ing, and rather deep than light. The 
penciling fhould be firmand decifive, 
with the parts welldefined. We fhould 
particularly guard again trifling 
events, poor or mean thoughts, and 
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whatever is low and voalgar: fuch 
things mar a gocd whole, and appear 
worle by contrait, like the blemithes 
on beautiful bodics. The molt elleem- 
ed matters have carefully avoided in- 
troducing in their works things fordid 
and baie: in the higher ttyle there 
fhould never appear any thing infig- 
nificaat or unneceflary, as dogs, cats, 
parrots, &c.: fuch things as thefe 
often acd a grace to the pidiurefque, 
but deitroy grandeur. Neither will 
theatrical fplendor or gaudy apparel 
fuit the fublime: the reafon is, they 
afiect not beyond the eve ; and that 
which leaves no impretlion on the 
mind, we may reft-aflured, is not the 
thing we feek. A work truly fublime 
does not merely pleafe : that is the 
province of inferior excellence. A 
grand work will confound, aflonifh, 
and, with the impetwofity of a hurri- 
cane, bear down all before it. The 
fublime appears founded on a union 
of the mott noble and elevated parts 
of nature joined to the moft profound 
efforts of the imagination. Its qua- 
tities appear to be fimplicity, with a 
ceetain uniformity united with fo- 
lemnity and gravity. Simplicity is 
neceflary to noblenefs, as ornament 
deftroys greatnefs of manner. So the 
parts fhould be ample, as is effected 
by large mantles, &c. 

At Agis’ fummons, with a mant!e broad 
His mighty limbs Leonidas unfolds, 

And quits his couch, GLOVER. 


M. Angelo and Raphael approach 
this ilyle in their ideas and inven- 
tions, but neither appears io accord 
with it in his forms. M. Angelo, 
fiom attempting the fublime, pro- 
duced what may be termed the zer- 
rible, in which the attitudes are forced 
and extraordinary, and the figures 
vaft, robuft, and mufcular: he chefe 
in expreflion the point moit extreme, 
and generally departing from objects 
in themieives picafing. 


Expreffive 8: yes 


In this Raphael ftands a fhining ex- 
ample, and appears to haye touched 
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thé extreme point of excellence. Hap- 
pily we have many of his fineft works 
at hand in the cartoons at Windfor 
caltle. Witnefs his Elymas the for- 
cerer, whofe figure is moft juilly ex- 
preflive of the punifhment of blindnefs 
which had befallen him; and.the 
aftonifhment of the {pectators is de- 
pisted with great judgment. But fet 
us contraft the above with the Death 
of Ananias, and obferve the contter- 
nation and terror in the {pectators at a 
punifhment fo much more terrible. 
There we behold with what a matter- 
ly hand the artitt has raifed the feel- 
ings in proportion to the exciting 
caufe, without the leaft watte of force 
in the éxpreffion. In the firft picture 
is more repofe ; in the fecond, a great- 
er degree of action correfponding with 
the interett excited by the event. In 
the firft pi€ture we fee the furprife of 
an earthly judge at an event beyond 
the power of his underftanding ; in 
the other, a calm and dignified fet of 
beings, confcious of the interpofition 
of a Divine Power. Much has been 
faid of the cartoons ; every one {peaks 
of the dignity of the Paul in the pic- 
ture representing his ‘ preaching at 
Athens,’ which for fimplicity and dig- 
nity reaches the fublime. Hiflory is 
the walk that ennobles the art. «This 
calls forth exertions that elevate and 
dignify our nature. It might be doubt- 
ed if the Greek ever arrived to that 
degree of perfection in exprefiion which 
Raphael has fhown in his works : they 
certainly facrificed it to the beauty of 
appearance. Still we thall look with 
delight on the Laocoon, the dying 
Alexander, the Niobes, &c. Raphael 
to aflit the expreffion in his figures, 
appears to have marked the tendons ; 
thofe who have fought beauty have 
attended more to the flefhy parts of 
the mufcles. His ityle of drapery is 
fimply grand, in the extreme of per- 
fe&tion, and well worthy of being 
ftudied. Even Pouflin, who is faid 
to excel in it, is in his beft works in- 
ferior. Raphael is more judicious and 
fele& ; Pouflin more natural. Juttice 


mutt allow that the former took the 
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hint for this great ftyle of drapery 
from M. Angelo, Raphael fometimes 
reached the graceful, and bit feldom 
the beautiful, and never exquilfitely. 
We have felected the works of the 
above artiit, etleeming them the firit 
for expreffion; but we thail find ad- 
mirable traits of the fame kind in 
thofe of the Caracci, Domen‘chino, 
Pouffin, &c. Some who have at- 
tempted the expreilive ftyle, imagin- 
ing the whole merit lav in excefs and 
violence, have writied their figures 
into convulfions, when the occafien 
would not require more exertion than 
would be neceffary to take a pinch of 
fnuff or raife a ftraw; nay, they will 
not let them even fleep in peace. Such 
bombattic ftuff may amule the weak, 
as fafhion in art will pleafe for a ume 
even at the expence of truth ; but the 
triumph will be traniitory as a fun- 
beam on a winter’s day. 


Beautiful Style 

Requires that the objects be ele- 
gant, void of fuperfluity, and foft in 
the execution. Perhaps the truly 
beautiful ttyle muft be fought in the 
wots of the ancients. ‘The Apollo 
Belvidere approaches the fublime, and 
forms, of its kind, a point of per- 
fection: fome of the Niobes exhibit 
exquilite female beauty, but in the 
Venus de Medicis and Apolio we fee 
it united with grace. It is certain 
that in the antique flatnes we mutt 
feck the beauty of fymmetry, and 
that we cannot itudy them too often 
to fix the impreflion of their excellen- 
cies on our minds ; for it is next to 
impoflible but that every reconfidera- 
tion muft unfold new beauties. The 
true mode of ftudy is to imprefs their 
beauties fo ftrongly on the imagina- 
tion as never to be forgotten, and not 
to itand ir need of their prefence as a 
pattern. Boys are too often put to 
draw after the living model before 
they have imbibed a proper notion of, 
or relifh for, beautiful proportion. 
There'is no danger of faci: fludies in- 
juring, as we are {urrounded by fine 
examples in chrare-ycure and colour ; 
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and of the two, decifion is more com- 
mendable than that floveniy manner 
which prefents the mere idea of a 
thing like a dream: the former dif- 
plays knowledge, the latter ignorance. 
There is great difference in painting, 
between taking the ideas of natural 
things without giving them form, and 
that determined method arifing from 
a pofitive knowledge. Guido’s heads 
are beautiful ; but his choice was of- 
ten injudicious, many of his objects 
requiring flrong expreffion, which he 
loft for fear of deftroying beauty. 
Albano’s females are delicately beau- 
tiful; and we are furrounded by 
beauty in the portraits of Reynolds 
and others, 


Graceful Style 


To form this ftyle the motions of 
the figures fhould be moderate, eafy, 
agreeable, and unaccompanied by 
violence *, The antique ftatues will 


affuredly afford the moit perfec ex- 
ampies, becaufe, on a comparifon 
with the ancients, the moderns ap- 
pear to have become a little affefted, 
and too often to have fought grace in 


cificult attitudes, with forceé and 
conccited turns in their figures. There 
are few of the Greek ftatues in which 
grace does not abound; for, as they 
fought beauty in their works, they 
cultivated grace as its infeparable 
companion. Very graceful are the 
Apollo and the Venus de Medicis ; fo 
are the Meleager and Hermaphrodite. 
The Hercules is alfo truly graceful 
and eafy, as is the Antinoiis, &c. 
Raphael underftood the grace of mo- 
tion; but he had it lefs in the con- 
tours of his figures ; and his dry man- 
ner of execution contributed much to 
deltroy beauty. Corregio appears 
the mott perfe& modern, Parmegiano 
being fometimes too forced, and bor- 
dering on affectation. Reynolds’ fe- 
male portraits appear to have been 
touched by the Graces themfelves. 
Among the works of our fculptors, 
the females of Nollekens poffefs fuch 
% combination of grace and beauty as 
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the Greeks might have acknowledged 
for their own without a blufh. 


Florid Sizle. 


This ftyle muft be fought among 
the Venetians, alfo in Rubens, and 
thofe Flemings who have followed 
him. Thofe who have praétifed it 
rave been content to pleafe the eye 
by a brilliant difpiay of colour, con- 
traft in their groups, and oppofition 
in light and fhade. They appear to 
have admitted every defcription of 
objects in their picture, provided they 
contributed to the buftle or pleafure of 
the whole. [If this is not the moft juit 
ftyle, experience teaches every one 
that it is the moft popular, and per- 
haps we may add the moft profitable. 

The above mafters muft not be 
confounded with thofe who have prac- 
tifed a ftyle fufficiently eafy, but who 
have been content with giving fuch 
an idea of a thing in their works as 
would ferve to diftinguifh one from 
another without regarding their per- 
fe&tion. At the head of this latter 
clafs ftand P. Cortona and L. Gior- 
dano, 


Natural Style. 


This ftyle is called natural, from 
the artifts practifing it wanting the 
power to improve on the original, or 
of choofing the beft of the kind. It 
is to be feen in the Dutch fchool in 
the works of Rembrandt, G. Dow, 
Meris, young Teniers, &c. This 
fchool has improved: the aérial per- 
fpeCtive, and pofeffes great excellence 
of colour and chiare-furo, to which 
it has joined great truth, as far as a 
fimple reprefentation would permit. 
It has excelled in what may be termed 
the mechanical part of the art; and, 
thofe who with to feek after an ele- 
gant power of penciling will be highly 
gratified in the admirable works of 
Teniers, Cuyp, Berghem, &c. 

As each of the above ftyles has its 
peculiar beauties, we mult cautioully 
guard againft falling into the ofpofite 
extreme. For the fublime is nearly 
allied to the extravagant ; the exprel- 


® See the Eifsys on Beauty and Grace, in our Magazine for Sept. and O&. 3802. 
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five may be eafily rendered bombaftic 
or pedantic ; and the beautiful, fmirk- 
ing, or coquettifh. The graceful, 
with the ignorant, may eafily become 
the affected: perhaps there is but a 
flight partition between that affecta- 
tion of grace in the works of Watteau, 
Bouché, and Le Moine, and the pure 
reprefentations of Corregio, or thofe 
of Parmegiano. The florid may be 
miftaken for the fhowy and tawdry. 


This is moft likely to happen from a 
cold lifelefs imitation. 

Works of genius are ever the refult 
of feeling, to which we mutt be di- 
rected by {pirit and judgment. A 
painter, a poet, or plaver, that -imi- 
tates clofely, will never excel. To 
be tamely alive in our works is net 
enough ; fpirit, vivacity, and vigour, 
are required. Whatever comes fhort of 
this is but one remove from imbecility, 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Verses on a beautiful Mouse, tamed by 
a SCHOOLEOY ; and remarkable for its 
Docility. 


*TWAS on a day, foretold by fate, 

A lucklefs moufe, forgetful fate, 
And doz’d the morn away 

Safe in the covert of a wall, 

Which oft refounded to the ball 
Where little ftudents play. 


A fylph, propitious, heard him fnore ; 
Felt all the pangs affe&tion bore, 
And tremb'ed for his care. 
(For mice have fylphs, as well as men, 
And Jove is juft'as fond of them— 
For mice are fleek and fair.) 


Tu whifp’ring voice, from all conceal’d, 
Alone to fancy’s ear reveal’d, 
His guardian feem’d to fay ; 
€ Tilugrious moufe ! beware of fate, 
And take thy warning, e’er too late ; 
Important is to-day.” 


* Whatever fortune may betide, 
What inaufpicious fates provide, 
I am not to declare: 
Beware of treach’rous claw-arm'd cats 3 
Beware of poifon, and of rats ; 
But moft of traps beware,” 


He ended, when the morning bell 
Conven’d the {cholars to their cell,. 

And ’woke the fchool to day ; 
*Twas then, oh, moufe, if fame be true, 
The roufing {cholars rous’d up you, 

And fhook thy dream away. 


Now all the day in joys he paft, 
Nor yet was fortune overcait, 
But fhone meridian light ; 
But while the rev’ling.hours he fpent, 
The bufer fvlph, on fate intent, 
Kevol'd the fucure plight. 


Now, ev’ning "rofe ; releas’d from care, 
Fxulting (cholars triumph there 


4 i . 
cee — 
44nd innocence is gay. 


Now Phcebus, and the cook retire ; 
One feek the weft, and one the fire, 
Preparing wholefome tea. 


There was a boy, of junior fame, 
The little king of ev’ry game, 
The hero of their play. 
High o’er his {mall {cholaftic thate, 
The innocent ufurper fat, 
And fpread his infant fway. 


A cruel engine, form’d by fate 
To fearcify the nibbliag ttate, 
This fov’reign fcholar us’d. 
The fame, with wond’rous care and price, 
More fond of taafted cheefe than mice, 
A Welchman introduc’d. = - 


The artful fcholar this (to fave 

A jelly that his fifter gave) 
Secreted in the houfe ; 

For policy infpir’d his pate, 

The gift of Jupiter and fate, 
Conipiring ’gainft the moufe. 


Now in their down each {cholar lay, 
Forgot the trifling cares of day, 
And funk to inftant reft. 
*T was innocence that made them lighit 5 
No anxious thoughts prolong’d the night, 
Or tore their little breaft. 


But ‘ah! how diff’rent was thy lot, 
Poor lucklefs moufe! by Jove forgot, 
The bait attra&ts thee there ! 
Jove held his balance as it clos‘d ; 
A lucklefs fylph that interpos’d 
Fell viétim to the fnare. 


Thy fleeky breaft, and downy fkin, 
The whifkers of thy little chin, 
Can foften fate no more. 
Ne’er fhalt thou trace the yard again, 
Nor ramble o'er th’ adjoining plain 
In freedom as before. 
But now, beneath thy fcholar’s care, 


Hence mutt thou breathe a clofer air, 
(So fate propofes it.) 
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His breaft thy downy prifon make, 
You of his daily meals partake, 
And fhare the dainty bit. 


Tiluftrions movfe ! if ever fate 
In me exemplifies thy ftate, 
And flavery be mine, 
Oh, may I bear thy bonds alone, 
And fuch a jailor be my own ; 


And fuch a jail as thine. 
ARBETHA WECKBY. 


SONNET ro SLEEP. 


COME, balmy fleep, come, foothe my 
foul to relt, 
And hhed oblivious poppies o’er my eyes; 
With thy foft power relieve my troubled 
breatt, 
Alike thou *rt welcome to the fool and 
wife, 
‘Thy wand, fweet Morpheus, with a touch 
can lull, 
And hufh each anxious thought to calm 
repole 5 
Can make, at once, the trembling fenfes 
dull, 
And chafe refleétion from the keeneft 
woes. 
When meagre famine, and corroding care? 
Thofe twin tormentors of the human 
heart, 
Make the funk eyeballs, like a maniac’s 
ftare, 
Soothe them, oh, foothe them, with 
Lethean art. 
May tranquil peace my aching eyelids 
thut, 
And {oft illufions o'er my mind be 
thrown ; 
They give a bleffing to the beggars’s hut, 
Which oft is wanting to a menarch’s 
throne. G. 


ODE to RELIGION. 


[ From Poems ¢ Lyrical and Mifcellaneous,” 
by the late Rev. H. Moore, of Lifkeard. ] 


’ FAIREST daughter of the thy ! 
On whole maiettic brow 

Divine unutterable glories glow, 

While round thy rofy lip, and placid eye, 
Love and the fmiling Graces every play, 
‘Temp'ring the blaze of thy eterral day— 
Religion, hail! Thou force of hallow'd 

fires, 

Joys ever pure, and fanctified defires ! 
Beneath the brown-rob’d wood, 
Where Contemplation fits in mufing mood, 
Sooih’d by the holiow gales, and falling 

flood, 
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What time the fun to other realins is roll’dy 
And Eve's bright tints of purple and of 
gold 
Faint flowly from the weftern fkies away, 
While Cynthia’s milder face 
Shoots thro’ th* unfolding clouds a filver 
ray, 
Arid o'er the Jandfeape theds a fofter grace, 
Far from the world’s delufive fcene I fly 
To woo thee from thy native fphere, 
To chatch the beamings of thy heav’n- 
bright eye, 
Thou pleafing awfal fair ! 
There oft methinks I hear the ftreams along 
The melody of thy mellifiuous fong, 
Whofe tuneful whifperings fufpend the foul, 
And ev’ry pow’r in pleas‘d attention lull, 
Like thofe high airs of a fuperior 
{phere 
Which thrill’d in Adam's fond delighted 
: ear, 
While favour'd yet with Innocence to rove 
In Eden's blifsful grove ; 
LiVning, while the guardian Quire 
To facred raptures touch'd the heav'uly 
lyre 
Whiere’er he trod entranc’d, above, around, 
He heard the folemn, {weet, ecftatic found ; 
Now the bold notes in loftier meafures 
play*d, 
In foften’d tones now warbled thro’ the 
fhade, 
And fill'd with melody the midnight vale; 
Now languifhing away 
In gradual, flow decay, 
Died on th’ expiring gale! 
O now be prefent, tky-rob'd maid, 
In thy divineft finiles array’d ! 
Now let my boforn feel thy power, 
And confecrate this folemn hour, 
When freed from bufy fcenes, and 
noife, 
I feex thy foul-reviving joys ! 
To outward fhows averfe, of praifes fhy, 
Thou veil’it thy beauties from the public 


eye; 

Thy charms the Wife in calm retirement 
own, 

Still lov’d, and valu’d more, the more 
they're known. 

°Tis thine fecure the fickle heart to guide, 

And keep the paffions ftill on Reaion’s 
fuie, 

To clear from error’s mift the mental fight, 

Refine our joys and fan@tify delight, 

Eafe the tharp pangs of pain, our griefs 
affuage, 

Embellifh youth, and dignify our age, 

To godlike excellence exalt mankind, 

And ftamp her Maker’s image on the 
mind, S 
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Gilet, who foul thy vis id beauties charm, 

Thy aims ennoble, and thy raptures warm ! 
He tattes of blifs below, 

Which wealth could cou’d never buy, nor 
grandeur know. 

He is the {miling Saint’s unruffled reft, 

His the pure flame, that burns the Seraph’ 
breatt. ‘ 

For him meand’ring from the eternal 
throne 

Heav’n’s ever-living rills of pleafure run : 

For him the opens all her fecret bow’rs, 

Brightens her fkies, and culls unfading 
flow’rs. 

When dire Ambition calls the world to 
aims, 

And frantic Difcord founds her loud alarms, 

While {well’d from realm to realm, from 
fhore to fhore, 

©’er half the globe her peals of horror roar, 

And like a fumb’ring lion from his Jair, 

Aroufe the Fiend of war, 
Their noife no more difturbs his tranquil 


J°Ys 

Than peevith infants ftriving for a toy. 

In vain the world’s tumultuous billows roll 

To thake his ftedfaft Soul, 

Which in the breaft enthron’d, ereé, ferene, 

Defies the fury of the foaming main. 

Bleft Genii thus, who range the fields of 
day 

No wrecks of matter wound—unhurt they 
ttra 

Thro’ fpheres of fire—and borne fecure on 
bigh 

While the rude whirlwinds rufh around the 


rd ? 
Hear the hoarfe thunders roar without 
amaze, 
And {port amid the living lightning’s blaze. 
Come then, propitious to my prayers in- 
{pire 
The godlike fentiment, the gen’rous aim. 
Fiom thy bright altar’s unextingutfhed fire 
Dart through my fervid breatt the heav’nly 
; fiame, 
To raife my pow’rs, my paffions to refine, 
*Till the diofs working by degrees away 
Shall leave th’ immortal ether pure, divine, 
To rife and mingle with its native 
day. 
O ftill thro” Life’s pernicious fnares, 
And wafting toils, and pining cares, 
Smooth the rough road, my griefs 
beguile, 
And wake e’en pain and anguith fmile. 
And when I tread thro” Death's dread 
gloom, 
While Nature trembles o’er the tomb, 
Bid radiant beams of mercy rife, 
Aad foften my expiring fighs, 
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LOVE'’s TRIUMPH. 
[From Poems by Nathaniel Bloomfield. ] 


Come, let us feck the woodland fhade, 
And leave this view of towns and tow- 
ers : 
Sweeter far the verdant mead, 
And lonely dell’s fequefter’d bowers. 


Why does my love this walk prefer ; 
This hill, fo near the public way ? 
Why this profpeé dear to her ? 
Where villas proud their pomp difplay ? 
Ah! why does Mary fometimes igh, 
Surveying this magnific fcene ; 
The feats of grandeur tow’ring high, 
With rivers, groves, and lawns be- 
tween ? 


On fplendid cars, that fmoothly move, 
With high-born youths gay damfels 
ride ! 
By the encircling arm of love 
Preis’d to the wealthy lover’s fide. 


Why turn to view their eafy ftate, 
As the long glittering train moves by ? 
And when they reach the pompous gate, 
Ah! why does youthful Mary figh ? 


Doth envy that fond bofom heave ? 
Repining at her humble Jot— 

Alas ! does Mary long to leave 
The lonely dale and lowly cot ? 


Pure and fincere is Mary’s love ; 
Words were fupeifluous to tell ; 

A thouland tenderneffes prove 
That Mary loves her Stephen well. 


When liftning to the ftockdove’s moan, 
Far in the deep fequefter’d grove, 

The blush that whifper'd, ‘ We're dione,” 
Sweetly confeffed the power of Jove. 


Exalted love concealment mocks, 

This feign'd indifference does but prove 
That was [ lord of fields and flocks, 

My Mary’s lips would own her love. 


Doth poverty create the fears 
That o’er your love their fhadows fling ? 
The filence of thofe falling tears 
Conteilés all the truth I fing. 


O! Mary, let not empty thow, 
Let not the pride of gaudy drefs, 
Thus cloud thy morn of life with woe, 
And blight its future happinefs. 


Tru the monition Baldwin gave, 
Our future blifs its truth thali prove, 

Life's cares the lovers who dare brave, 
Shall find their rich reward in love. 


Baldwin, the hoary-headed bard, 
I ttil! confult when cares annoy : 
He own'd for me a fond regard ; 


nd calls me (till Lis darling boy. 
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His mind is fraught with fpoils of time ; 
He’s wife and good, tho’ known to few: 
He gave me this advice in rhyme, 


And here Til read the fong to you: — 


¢ Though envious age affes to deem thee 
boy, 
Lofe not one day, one hour, of proffer’d 
blifs ; 
In youth grafp every unoffending joy, 
And wing’d with rapture fnatch the 
bridal kifs. 


Let not this chief of bleffings be deferr’d, 
Till you your humble fortunes can 
improve ; 
None’s poor but he, by fordid fears de- 
terr’d, 
Who dares not claim the matchlefs 
wealth of ‘ove. 


Virtue can mak moft rich thy little ftore ; 
Virtue can maxe moft bright thy lowly 
ftate : 
Murmur not then that virtuous thou art 
poor, 
While profperous vice can make men 
rich and great. 


The bad man may, his every fenfe to 
pleafe, 
Each foft indulging luxury employ : 
The plenitude of elegance and eale 
He may poffefs ; but never can enjoy. 


No—though his goods, and flocks, and 
herds abound ; 
His wided demefne to fair profufion 
groan ; 
Though proud his lofty manfion looks a- 
round, 
On hills and fields, and foretts all his own: 


Tho’ this may tempt thee, murmuring to 


complain, 
With confcience clear, and life void of 
offence, 
“Verily, then, I've cleans’d my heart in 
vain 3 
In vain have wafh’d my hands in inno- 
cence,”’ 
Yet, could’ft thou clofély mark the envied 
man, 
See how defires ungovern’d mar his 
peace ; 
Or hadit thou power his inwardmind to 
fcan, 
How foon in pity would thy envy 
ceafe ! 
Envenom’d paffions all his thoughts un- 
hinge ! 


The flave of vice muft thy compaffion 


move ; 
Tf till he burns with thirft of dire revenge, 
Lawlefs ambition or unhallow’d love. 
8 





"Mid gayeft fcenes he wears a gloomy 
frown : 
Vain is the fplendour that his dome a- 
dorns ; 
While he reclines on filky heaps of down, 
His tortur’d mind 1s weltering on 
thorns. 


To prove that man oppreft with mental 
pain, 
The goods of fortune have no power to 
pleafe, 
Even fuicide has oft been known to ftain 
The downy couch of moft luxurious 
eafe. 


The aftive life of labour gives no room 
To that dull fpleen the indolent endure; 

Generous cares difpel our mental gloom, 
And induttry is melancholy’s cure. 


Repine not then, that Jow thy lot is caf; 
Health gives to life or high or low its 
zeft ; 
*Tis appetite that feafons our repaft, 
And wearineis ftill finds the foftett reft. 


For all thy bleffings thankfulnefs to wake, 
Think of lefs cujtur’d lands, lefs peace- 
ful times ; 
Our coarfeft fare, when fparingly we take, 
°Tis luxury, compar’d with other 
climes. 
Think of the paor Greerlander’s difmal 
caves, 
Where thro’ their long, long night they 
buried lie ; 
Or the mere wretched lands where haplefs 
flaves 
Hopeletsly toil beneath the fervid fky. 


In Britain,—bleft with peace and compe- 


tence, 
Rich fortune’s favours could impart no 
more :— 
Heaven's bleffings equal happinefs dif- 
pente ; 


Believe my words, for Iam old and poor, 
Many who drudge in labours’. rougheft 


ways, 
By whom life’s fimpleft, lowlieft walks 
are trod, 
Happily live, to honour’d length of days, 
Bielhng kind nature, and kind natwe’s 
God." 
a 
What think you, is fage Baldwin right ? 
Should fpring tide love endure delay ? 
And fhall our blifs be feal'd ere night? 
Say, lovely Mary, foftly fay ? 
Why ftarts my love ?—why rife to go? 
Will Mary then my fuit deny ? 
Sweet is the {mile that anfwers, No! 
By heaven, there's rapture in her eye.’ 
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THEATR E. 


A NEW Comedy, called Toe Mar- 
RIAGE PROMISE, written by Mr. Al- 
lingham, was performed, for the firft time, 
at Drury-lane theatre, April 16. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
Charles Merton, Mr. C. Kemble; 
Sidney, Mr. Dwyer; Tandem, Mr. 
Bannifter, jun. ; Confols, Mr. Dowton ; 
George Howard, Mr. Pope; Farmer 
Woodland, Mr. Palmer; Policy, Mr. 
Hollingfworth ; Jefferies, Mr. Powell.— 
Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Powell ; Mrs. Har- 
vey, Mrs. Sparks; Emma Harvey; 
Mrs. Jordan; Mary Woodland, mifs 
Mellon. 
Bailiffs, Servants, &c: 


The fcene is laid in a village in England. 


Upon the arrival of Charles Merton at 
his late father’s manfion, to take pofleffion 
of his eftate, with his travelling compa- 
nion, Mr. Sidney, a dafhing young man 
of fafhion, he meets with Tandem, a whim. 
fical chara&ter, who had aéted as his fa- 
ther’s fteward, and tiom whofe knavery 
and tricks many incidents arife. A plot 
is laid by Sidney and Tandem to make 
Merton drunk, Tandem having been in- 
vited, at Sidney’s requeft, to dine with 
them. Merton, in a itate of intoxication, 
infults Mary, the daughter of farmer 
Woodland. After recovering from his 
drunkennefs, he feels much remorfe for 
his condu& ; and, to expiate his offence, 
determines to offer Mary his hand. For 
this purpofe he writes to Woodland, and 
gives the letter for delivery to Tandem, 
who is diftreffed at finding his matter in 
correfpondence with Woodland, whom he 
has previoufly ordered to be arrefted for 
debt, for having refufed him his daugh- 
ter, 

Mrs, Harvey, a reduced gentlewoman, 
having retired with her daughter Emma to 
a cottage granted her by the late Mr. 
Merton, an intimate friend of her de- 
ceafed hufband, captain Harvey, receives 
Notice that her agent, who held the rem- 
nant of her fortune in truft, has failed ; 
and the leafe of her cottage having expired 
at the time young Merton takes pofleffion, 
her daughter Emma refolves to wait on 
him, to intercede for her mother. In this 


interview, Merton feels the intereft of a 
lover, and is in defpair when he refleéts on 
the promife made to Mary Woodland. 





From this incident the play takes its title. 
To refer to another part of the plot— 
Confols arrives in the village, with his 
clerk, Policy, to whom he declares that 
his immenfe wealth rather makes him 
miferable than happy, and that he is re- 
folved to part with fome of it, to relieve 
the unfortunate. He enters the cottage of 
George Howard, by whom he is kindly 
treated and relieved, Howard fuppofing 
him in diftrefs. In the mother of Howard, 
Confols finds a loft daughter, who, hav- 
ing been privately married to the father 
of Merton, is involved in diftrefs by his 
having neglected her and married again. 
From thefe circumftances many intereiting 
fituations arife. Merton becomes ac- 
quainted with his father’s turpitude by 
means of a letter, fuppofed to have been 
written by his dying hand, in which he 
recommends Mrs. Howard and her fon 
to his care. George Howard, incenfed at 
Merton’s conduct to Mary Woodland, 
challenges him: they meet, but are pre- 
vented fighting by an old fervant, who 
was in the fecret, and who declares them 
to be brothers. Merton receives the hand 
of Emma Harvey, while Mary Woodland 
beltows her’s on George Howard, and 
thus the piece concludes, 

The language of the play has the merit 
of claffical elegance, and is admirably 
fuited to the refpective charaéters, while 
the wit and humour of the piece feem to 
arife folely from the occafion without any 
intrufion upon the bufinefs of the fcene. 
The author. ftrigtly confines himfelf to 
the reprefentation of things as they exit 
in nature, without fictitious fupport. 


The following Sono was introduced in 
the fecond Aét, and fung by Mrs, 
JorDAN in the Charater of Emma, 
The Mufic by Mr. Kelly. 


Young Colinette, a lovely maid, 
Had fhe been wife as fhe was fairy 
By Lubin had not been betray’d, 
Who prais’d her fhape and prais‘d her air, 
And ftcle her heart away>— 
Ah me—Ah me—well a-day. 
By vows, as falfe as faife cou’d be, 
He ruin’d lovely Colinette, 
And carelefs then away went he, 
So left the. maid to pine and fret, 
And figh her life away— 
Ah me—Ah me—well a-diy,.. 


Qg 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
Continued from Page 231. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tiurfday, Mareh 24. 

THE royal affent was given by com- 
miffion to toity public and private bills. 
Among the public bills were, the Prince 
of Wales’ Annuity Billi, the Englith 
Militia Bill, and feveral Irith Revenue 
Bills. 

Friday, March 25. 

The royal affent was given, by com- 
mitlion, to the Irith Poftage Bill, the Ex- 
piring Laws Bill, and two private bills. 

Lord PELHAM delivered a meffage from 
his majefty, to the fame effect as that de- 
liveved to the commons, refpecting fir J. 
Saumare7—It was orderea to be taken in- 
to confideration. 

Monday, March 28. 

The king’s meffage relative to fir J. 
Saumarez being taken into confideration, 

Lord PELHAM moved an addrefs to his 
majefty, thanking him for his communi- 
cation, and affuring him of their lordthip’s 
affent to the fum propofed to be fettled 
upon that gallant admiral.—-The addrets 
was carried xem. dis. 

Monday, April 4. 

The order of the day for going into a 
committee on the Militia Officer’s Bill be- 
ing read, 

Lord Romney rofe and argued againft 
the principle of the bill. The preamble to 
all the aéts, down to that of lait feijion, 
pafied on the fubjeét of the militia, con- 
tained an exprefs acknowledgment that it 
was eflential to the conttitution that that 
body fhould be officered by men poficfled of 
a landed qualification. The prefent bill was 
in direé&t oppofition to this principle. It 
was a part of that fyfiem by which govern- 
ment had broken down all the diftinSions 
between the militia and the army. He was 
always aware that the unneceflary exten- 
fion of the militia, which took place a few 
years ago, would have this termination ; 

and on that account it was that he wni- 
formly expreffed his opinio® (hat it fheuld 
he kept at its old eftablifhment. The ne- 
ceility, if a neceflity agtually exifted for 
the prefent meafure, arofe out of the claufe 
of the late bill, by which thirteen captains, 
infiead of ten, were appointed to each bat- 
tation. To find that number of perfons 
properly qualified, in point of landed pro- 


perty, might certainly be difficult for a 
lord licutenant, difgufted as fuch men 
muft be, by the new regulations which 
were daily making with refpeét to the mi- 
litia. With refpe& to himielf he mutt de- 
clare, that rather than its chara&ter and 
confequence fhou!d be frittered down, ag 
it had been by thof innovations, he would 
willingly give his fupport to a bill for its 
total repeal, 

The Marquis of TOWNSEND explained 
the principles on which he had originally 
propofed the raifing of the militia ; and ex. 
pretied his fatisfaétion, that whatever al- 
terations had fince taken place, thofe prin- 
ciples, as far as a change of circumttances 
had admityed, had always been kept in 
view, 

The houfe then refolved itfelf into a com. 
mittee. 

Lord Rabnor wifhed to know whether, 
by the claufe admitting the return of un. 
qualified officers difembodied at the peace, 
it was intended to give them the option of 
ferving, befcre an application fhould be 
made to qualified perfons. 

Lord Hobart having given an anfwer 
in the affirmative, a difcuffion of confider- 
able length took place, in the courfe of 
which, the claufe and the general prin- 
ciple of the bill were oppofed by lords Car- 
narvon, Romney, Radnor, and Grantley, 
ad fupported by the duke of Cumberland, 
fhe marquis of Sligo, and lord Reddefiale, 
Weftmoreland, Limerick, Bolton, Ho- 
bart and Pelham. 

Wednefday, April 6. 

he Militia Officers’ Bill being read a 
third time, lord Radnor propofed a claufe, 
by way of rider, to the effeét of obliging 
lords lieutenant to offer fuch captaincies 
as there fhould not be found qualified per- 
fons to fupply, to field-officers, before 
having recourle to unqualified perfons. 

Lord Hozvart moved that the houle, 
at its rifing fhould adjourn to Tuefday, 
the 19th inftant—Agreed to. 

Friday, April 22. 

The royal aflent was given by commif- 
fion to the Militia Officers’ Bull, fir J. 
Saumarez’s Annuity Bill, American Coin- 
miffioners’ Bill, Four Million Loan Bills 
and five private bills. 

Es 














HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednefday, March 23. 

The Master of the Rotts rofe, in 
confequence of the notice he had given, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill for ex- 
empting Roman catholics from taking any 
oaths but that of allegiance. The learned 
gentleman prefaced his motion by an hif- 
torical detail of the various ftatutes which 
had been enacted againit the catholics, for 
the purpofe of preferving pure and entire 
the holding of all fituations in the country. 
Certain penalties were impofed by the atts 
of the 1th and 12th of William 11, and 
two aéts were pafled in the reign of his 
prefent majefty, viz. m the r8th and 3rft 
years, for the relief of the catholics. The 
aét of the 18th of his majefty contained an 
abjuration of the perfon ftiling himfelf 
Charles v1, well known by the name of 
the pretender; but in the aét of the 31f 
of the king, that abjuration was omitted, 
the pretender being dead. Through fome 
overfight, however, catholics in taking 
the oath in terms of the laft aét, found ao 
relief from the a& of the 8th of the king, 
as they were by it rendered incapable of in- 
heriting or purchafing lands. It was then 
neceflary that they fhould take the oath as 
directed by the aét of the 18th ; and many 
having neglected to do fo, became liable 
tothe acts of William. His objeét by the 
bill he intended to introduce was, that 
Roman cathoics, baving taken the-oath 
‘direSted by the 31ft of the king, thould 
not be under any reftriétions of the aét of 
the 18th. He concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a bili for enabling Roman 
catholics, on fubf{cribing the declaration 
contained in the 31 af the king, to be ex- 
empted trom certain penalties contained in 
the a&ts rs and s2 William the third. 

The hone went into a committee on the 
Motion, which was agreed to, 

Thurfday, March 24. 

Mr. Apsincron brought down a 
meffage from his majefty. He ftated, that 
his majelty having taken into confidera- 
tion the many fervices of fir James Sauma- 
rez, and particularly the alacrity with 
which he attacked a Spanifh fleet, of fu- 
perior force, in the Sircights of Gibraltar, 
on the r2th of July 1801, wifhed that pro- 
vifion might be made by the houfe, tor 
enabling his majetty to fettlg an annuity of 
z200l. per annum on fir James Saumarez, 
during his hfe. On the motion of Mr. 


Addington, the meffage was ordered to 
be taken injo confideration in a comunittee 
of fupply to-morrow, 
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Friday, March is. 


The houfe 1efolved into a committee on 
his majefty’s meflage relative to ir James 
Saumarez. 

Mr. ADDINGTON faid, he was fure 
that it could not be neceflary for him to 
enter into any argument to induce the 
‘committee to agree to the motion he had to 
fabmit. The name of fir James Sauma- 
rez ftood highly eminent and confpicuous 
in the annals of the naval glory of Eng- 
land. That were he to enter into a mi- 
nute defcription of his atchievements, he 
mutt detail his feats in the war, terminated 
by the peace of 1783. During the latt 
war he fought under earl Howe, on the 
glorious firtt of Tune ; under lord St. Vin- 
cent, on the 14th of February 3 he thared 
the peri!s and glories of tie battle off the 
Nile; and laftly, on the 12th of July, 
1801, he attacked a fleet of French and 
Spanith veffels of fuperior force, in the 
roids of Gibraltar, which he defeated. 
Lait fummer he had returned from his 
command in the Mediterranean, and his 
majefty, being anxious to provide for fir 
James Saumarez, and his family, had re- 
commended to the houfe to vote an annu- 
ity to maintain him in hisrank. Mr. Ad- 
dington concluded, by moving that 1200}. 
be granted to his majefty out of tne con- 
folidated funds to enable his maiefty to tet. 
tle an anuuity to that amount on fir James 
Saumarez, during the term of his natural 
lifeom—The refolution wus agreed to, and 
the report was ordered to be received. 

The houfe then went into a committee 
of ways an! means. 

Mr. ADDINGTON faid, that it would 
be in the recolle&tion of the houfe, that 
before the Chrifimas recefs, he had given 
notice, that in the prefent feffion he fhould 
propole to vote 11,000,c00]. of Exche- 
quer bills, of thefe 5,000,000l. had al- 
ready been granted, and he now fhould 
propofe that 4,000,000]. more fhould be 
iffued, for enabling his majefty to time 
The 
refolution was agreed to, and the report 
was ordered to be received. 

Tuefday, April 5. 

Mr. AppincTON brought up a report 
of a furvey of part of the Highlands of 
Scotland. ‘The report was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. ADDINGTON ftated, that the re- 
port was made by a perfon who had under- 
taken the furvey in the fummer of 1804-2, 
at the defire of the lords of the treafury, 
The matter which it contained would be 
found of very fingular importancee He 
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fcggefted various plans of local improve- 
ment highly neceflary in that remote quar- 
ter of the ifland, and particularly pointed 
out the expediency of ceitwin roads open- 
ing the communication with Fort William, 
and other parts of that diftrict. This re- 
port would, he was weil affured, be re- 
ceived by the houfe as a freth proof of his 
majefty’s beneficence to his fubjects, which 
was not confined tq any part of the coun- 
try or defcription of his fubje&ts.-—He con- 
cluded by moving that the report be print- 
ed.—-Ordered. 
Wednefday, April 6. 

Sir WiLi1aM ScotTrT rofe for the pur- 
pofe of moving for leave to bring in a bill 
protecting the clergy from actions of non- 
refidence. The learned gentleman, at very 
great length, wept into a detail of the 
caufes of the original ftatute of Henry 
vit, and by hiftorical dedufions brought 
the narrative down to the prefent day. 
The meafure he intended to propofe, was 
precifely the fame with the bill he had in- 
troduced to the houfe in the laft agonies of 
the laft parliament ; fome parts of it were, 
however fimplified and foftened down, and 
this was occafioned by information he col- 
Je&ted uponparticular points. Having ftated 
that the bill did not extend to the Church 
of Scotland, he concluded by moving for 
leaye tobring ina bill amending the laws 
relative to fpiritual perfons holding farms, 
and enforcing the refidence of the clergy, 
—Leave given. 

A meflage from the lords informed the 
houfe, that their lordihips had agreed to 
the Southampton Port Improvement Bill, 
the St. Giles’ Burial-ground Bill, the 
Woolwich Truft Bill, the Roman Catho- 
lic Oath Bill, and to the Militia Officers’ 
Bill, with feveral amendments. 

Thurfday, April 7. 

The Speaker flated, that the royal 
affent, hy commiflion, had been given, in 
the hou!e of lords, to the Irifi Militia Bill, 
Greenland Whale Fifhery Bill, Surveyor 
General’s Bill, the Royal Dublin Canal 
Bill, and to teveral private bills. 

Mr. ADDINGTON then moved, that 
the houfe, at its rifing, do adjourn until 
next Tuefday fe’nnight.—Agreed to. 

Wednefday, April 20. 

Mr. H. Browne rofe, to moye for 
Jeave to bring in a bill for more effectualiy 
preferving the peace, and better fecuring 
the Freedom ot Ele&ion, in the town of 
Nottingham and County thereof.—The 
motion was agreed to. 

Thurfday, April 21. 
Mr. ADDINGTON moved that the or- 
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der of the day for the houfe going into a 
committe upon fo much of his majefty’s 
molt gracious fpeech as related to afford- 
ing facility to mercantile tranfaétions, be 
read.—-The order having been read ac- 
cordingly, 
The houfe went into the committee. 
Mr. ADDINGTON rofe——As he had 
already ttated, the objeét of the meafure he 
meant to propofe was to fimplify, confoli. 
date, and amend the colle&tion of the re- 
venuc. The principle upon which he 
founded this propofition, was the fame in 
effect with that which had been acted upon 
before, and which had given birth to the 
a&t of 1787. It would not be fo compre- 
hentive in its detail as that aét, becaule 
that ftatute had to provide for the collec- 
tion of all the duties impofed fince king 
William, every one of which atts made 
provifion for providing for the intereft of 
the laws. Thefe aéts, therefore, firft efta- 
blifhed what is called the confolidated fund, 
which, after fatisfying the demands of the 
private creditor, was applied in aid of the 
fervice of the ftate. In the prefent inftance 
he fhould fuggeft that all rates, cyuftoms, 
and duties contained in one hundred and 
feventy ats, be confolidated. After this 
confolidation thould have been effected, he, 
fhould propofe that there fhould be a frac- 
tional rate payable on certain duties, at 
the highett integral fum. Several articles 
contained in the book of rates would be 
commuted from ad valorem to rated du- 
ties 5 while others at prefent paying rated 
duties would be converted into ad valorem 
rates.—He likewife meant to propofe, for 
the purpofe of fecuring a degree of regu- 
larity in the entries, a fmall duty on all 
articles imported duty free. Before, how- 
ever, this general outline fhould be acced- 
ed to, he wifhed the houfe to be in full pof- 
feffion of the fchedule, as certainly differ- 
ences of opinion might arife upon parti- 
cular points, although he truited none 
could be raifed againtt the meafures as a 
whole. Mott articles at prefent imported 
to this country from India, excepting fu- 
gar, would be charged at the fame rate as 
articles imported from other countries. A 
preterence was intended to be given to 
Welt India produce, although not an in- 
vidious one. He wifhed imuggling might 
be counteracted, and for that purpole pro- 
pofed a very high duty upon all articles li- 
able co a contraband trade, which he hoped 
would effectually deftroy that illicit traffic. 
The plan bad been fubmitted to the confi- 
deration of the board of trade and the 
board of cufloms, and very little difference 
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of opinion upon its expediency had arifen. 
Much labour and attention had been be- 
ftowed in preparing the fchedule ; by ac- 
uiefcing with which, upon a future occa- 
fon, the committee would be {pared the 
trouble of agreeing to about 6000 differ- 
ent refolutions. Should the bill to be 
founded upon the fchedule pafs, he wifhed 
to inform the committee, that immediately 
thereafter he meant to bring forward the 
fubject of bonding and warehoufing goods, 
of which he had {given notice before the 
Chriftmas recefs. When he looked at the 
high fituation the country held, in a com- 
mercial view, he was aftonifhed. He be- 
held her trade rifing from a capital unpre- 
cedented, from the greateft perfonal in- 
tegrity and confidence between man and 
man. This was tke bafis of all true com- 
mercial greatnefs. He concluded by ftat- 
ing, that as he withed to follow the fame 
courfe with that adopted in 1787, he wifhed 
the fchedule to be printed, and that the 
chairman fhould report progrefs, in order 
to the committee fitting again to-morrow 
fe’‘nnight. He then moved, that the fe- 
veyal duties now payable by the aé of the 
4oth of the king, do ceafe and determine, 
and that the following duties be paid in 
lieu thereof. This merely referred, as a 
matter of courfe, to the duties contained 
in the fchedule, none of which were ftated 
by the hon. gentleman. 
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Mr. Burpon profeffed himfelf an ad- 
vocate for the meafure. He withed, how- 
ever, that ample time might be allowed 
for circulating the fchedule. 

General GascoiGNe wifhed that delay 
might take place, as, notwith{tanding 
what had been faid by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, relative to the information he 
had colleéted from the country, he could 
ftate that the merchants of Liverpool had 
not come to any refolution whatever. The 
hon. gentleman had ftated, that a frattion- 
al rate was to be laid upon certain articles, 
and an integral fum charged. Thus 63]. 
15s. might be a fraétional rate, while 651. 
would be charged as the integral fum. It 
was alfo infinuated, that unlefs the houfe 
objeéted to tonnage duty, at the prefent 
moment, that it would be continued. He 
would, however, remark, that the fenfe 
of commercial men at large was much a- 
gainft the continuation of that impoft. 

Mr. AppiNGTON faid, that the {che- 
dule had been in circulation for a month; 
and if the merchants of Liverpool had not 
made up their minds upon the fubje&t, the 
fault lay with themfelves. 

After a few words from Mr, Vanfittart, 
the chairman reported progrefs, and ob- 
tained leave for the committee to fit again 
on Monday fe’nnight. 


(To be continued. } 


TRIAL OF CAPTAIN MACNAMARA. 


ON Friday morning, April 22, captain 
Macnamara was removed from Blake's 
hotel, in Jermyn-ftreet, in order to take 
his trial at the Old Bailey, on a charge of 
manflaughter, occafioned by a duel fought 
on the 6th of April, in which colonel 
Montgomery was killed. 

At one o'clock the captain appeared in 
court, attended by a medical gentleman 
and a great number of refpeétable friends ; 
and being unable to ftand, a chai was 
provided for him at the bar. The clerk 
of arraigns read over the charge, which 
was founded on the coroner’s inquelt, of 
manflaughter; and in which the captain 
was charged with firing off a piftol, loaded 
with ball, which caufed the death of colo- 
nel Robert Montgomery. 

To this charge the captain pleaded Not 
Guilty. 

Mr. Knapp opened the cafe for the pro- 
fecution, and entered into the circum(tances 
of the provocation in Hyde Park, and 
dwelt particulagly on the ule made by cap- 





tain Macnamara of the word arrogance. 
In Piccadilly fomething further pafled, in 
which other perfons were concerned whofe 
names he would not mention, as they were 
not now the objeét of accufation. He then 
ftated the progrefs and effe&t of the duel, 
and concluded by faying, that the profecu- 
tor had no wihh as to the event of the trial, 
but to acquit himfelf of the duty to his 
deceafed relative and to the public. If, in 
confequence of this profecution, a ftop or 
a check fhould be put to fuch fatal tranfac- 
tions, this profecution would be attended 
with the bet effects that had refulted from 
any trial that had taken place before a jury 
of the country. 
The firft witne’s called was 

William Sloane, efq. who ftated that he 
was in Hyde Park between four and five 
o'clock on Wednefday the 6th of April, 
in company with his brother and colonel 
Montgomery; the latter of whom had a 
Newfoundland dog with him; captain 
Macnamara and three or four gentlemen 
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were riding at fome little dittance. When 
they came between the bri lge and the bar, 
the colonel’s dog was fighting with ano- 
ther, and he perceiving that his dog was 
worfted, jumped off his horfe to feparate 
them; when he had fo done, he called out, 
*s Whole dog is this?” By this time the 
captain had come up, and replied, ‘That's 
my dog.” Then,” faid the colonel, 
“if you don’t call your dog off, Til 
knock him down.” ‘The captain afked, 
how he could have the arreganceto fay he 
would knock his dog down? To which 
the colonel replied, ‘I certainly fhall if 
he falls on mine again."” Much conver- 
fation of this kind pafled between them, in 
which the captain feveral times repeated the 
word arrogance, as they preceeded all to- 
gether toward Piccadilly; and at lak 
faid, ‘* 1 am captain Macnamara, of the 
royal navy.” The colonel anfwered, * It 
$s not my intention to quarrel with you, 
but if your dog attacks mine, I will moft 
certainly knock him down.” A great 
many words pafled between them ‘more 
than this witnefs diftin@ly heard, from his 
attention being called off by the gentlemen 
about him. At length, however, being 
come out of the Park, the parties feparated, 
the captain and his friends going a little 
way before. On coming to the corner of 
Bond-ftreet, this witnefs left his brother 
and the colonel, but perceiving the captain 
and his party turn back, and follow "hem 
down St. James’s- ttreet, he did fo too, un- 
til they came near the church in Jermyn- 
ftreet, when he perceived captain Barry go 
from the captain to the colonel; but as 
what paffed could not he in te hearing of 
the captain, he was not permitted to pro- 
ceed in this part of his evidence. 

On his crofs-examination by Mr, Er- 
fkine, he faid, there was muci? warmth in 
the colone!’s manner; it was not fuch as 
one venticman would adJvefs another in ; 
and added to his former account of the 
converfation, that, at the ealy part of it, 
the colonel faid to the captain, “If you 
have been offended, I am colonel! Mont- 
gomery, and you may know where to find 


Stephen Sloane, efq. gave a similar ac- 
count of the commencement of this affair, 
and depofed, that when the colonel faid he 
would knock the other down if he fell up- 
on his dog again, the captain replied, “ If 
you knock my dog down, you mutt knock 
me down afterward ;” to which the colonel 
an{wered, ‘ This is not a proper place to 
difcufs a difpute; my name is colonel 
Montgomery, and you may know where 


to find me.” ‘ Mine,” rejo'ned the cap- 
tain, ** is Macnamaia, of the navy.” Iu 
their way out of the Park, the colonel: faid 
that he had not intended to give the cap. 
tain any offence-by faying he would knock 
the dog down; to which he replied, that 
he was not offended, but that if he had 
intended to offend him, he would refent it 
with as much zeal, or fomething to that 
effet, as any man in the kingdom. 

Lord Burgherft met the parties in the 
Park, about twenty yards before they 
came to the bar, and as ke came up 
to them he heard the colonel fay, ‘¢ I faid 
I would knock your dog down if he at- 
tacked mine again.” The captain re- 
plied, ‘* Thofe were not words to yfe to 
a gentleman.” Then,” faid the colo- 
nel, “if you feel yourfelf injured, you 
know where to find me. Do you feel 
yourfelf injured?’ “No,” was the cap- 
tain’s anfwer; * but if you do intend to 
infult me, you will find I can refent an af- 
front us foon as any man in England.” 
The colonel again repeated, that it had not 
been his intention, but if he felt it fo, he 
knew where to find him, ' The reft of his 
jordthip’s teftimony was a fimilar account 
to that given by the other witnefles. 

Charles Smith, efq. was alfo prefent at 
the time of the difpute, and agreed in ge- 

cral with the teftimony which had been 
siven. This gentleman faid, thxt when 
the colonel “made ufe of the expreflion, 
that he would knock the cog down if he 
atiacked his dog again, the captain replied, 
“if you do knock kim dowa you muit 
take the confequence, or knock me down 
too.” On which the colonel faid, “ Why 
did you not call your dog of ?”  Be- 
caufe,” returned the captain, * I did not 
choofe it; Jl! not be dittated to by you or 
any man.” “Then T repeat to you,” 
anfwered the colonel, ‘ that you fhall be 
welcome to know where to find me; asa 
gentleman you fhould have called your 
dog off.” “ No,” anfwered the captain, 
“Lchofe to let him fight, nor will I be 
di€tated to by any man, and I ought to 
know now where to find you for that 
which you have already faid.”’—-Some 
gentlemen then got between them and this 
witnefs, and he heard no more of what 
pafied. 

Thomas Latch, a fervant of Mr. Dean, 
a ftable-keeper in Bond-ftreet, gave an ac- 
count of his being fent with a chaile to 
James-ftreet; that captain Barry came to 
the chaife in a hackney coach, and bid the 
witnefs follow the coach, which he did to 
the corner of Benact-fticet, where it flopped, 
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and captain Barry left the coach, and, 
taking a cafe with him, got into the chaife, 
telling the witnefs to drive as fait as he 
could to No. 8, Dover-ftreet.- Here cap- 
tain Barry got out, went into the houfe, 
and returned in about five minutes with Mr. 
Heavifide, and another gentleman whom 
he did not know. They all three got into 
the chaife, and Mr. Heavifide ordered him 
to drive to Chalk farm. When they ar- 
rived there, captain Barry got out cf the 
chaife, and walked up the field with a 
gentleman who had but one arm. Soon 
after this a hackney coach came up, out of 
which a gentieman got, as did Mr. Heavi- 
fide and the other gentleman from the 
chaife: they went toward captain Barry 
and the other gentleman, and walked away 
together. This witnefs then went into 
the houfe to get fome beer, and faw nothing 
further of what paffed, until about twenty 
minutes after, when one of the gentlemen 
was brought down the hill wounded. Mr. 
Heavifide and the other two gentlemen he 
had taken to Chalk-farm, got into another 
chaife, belonging to the Three Kings, 
which came there after him, and drove 
away. 

Danicl Farrer faid, a fervant came to his 
mafter’s, who keeps the Three Kings, in 
Piccadilly, and wanted a chaife and four, 
but there being no other horfes at home 
than one pair, which he had jufl come in 
with, thofe were put to; the fervant got 
into the chaife, and ordered him to drive to 
Chalk-farm. When he came there, he 
found a chaife belonging to Mr. Dean, a 
hackney coach, and feveral gentlemen go- 
ing up the hill, When they got into the 
field, he taw them divide, and two of 
them ftand oppofite each other with piftols. 
They fired, and feeing colonel Montgo- 
mery fall, he ranto them. When he got 
up the hill, Mr. Heavifide was applying 
fome lint to the colonel’s wound, when 
one of the gentlemen came to him, and 
faid that the captain was alfo wounded. 
His chaife was taken as far as it could be 
up the hill, into which the captain and his 
friends got, and he drove them to Blake's 
hotel, in Jermyn-ftreet, after having affifted 
in taking the colonel into Chalk -farm. 

James Harding, who refides in St. 
James’s-ftreet, chanced to be waiking about 
at Chalk-farm when thefe gentlemen came. 
They afcended Primrofe-hill, and he, out 
of curiofity, followed them. He flopped 
at about 50 yards diftance, whence he ob- 
ferved them preparing pifiols, one of which 
they difcharged as if to try if it was clean. 
fj then obferved them to fep2yate, and in 
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a few minutes the colonel and captaia 
fired at each other, and fo immediately to- 
gether, that he heard but one report. The 
colonel fell; on which ‘the witnels went 
toward them, and when he came up the 
colenel was lying on the ground. Mr. 
Heavifide opened his waiftcoat, and put 
fome lint to the wound, which was on the 
right fide. My. Heavifide being then in- 
formed that the captain was alfo wounded, 
went to his affitance. The witnefS aided 
in getting the colonel, whole eyes were 
then fixed, to Chalk-farm, where he 
thoitly afterward faw him a corpfe. 

Lord Burgherlt was called to prove that 
the corpfe he faw at Chalk-farm was the 
body of the fame Robert Montgomery 
whom he had feen in Hyde Park. 

Here the evidence on behalf of the pro- 
fecution clofed. 

The learned judge (Heath) then inform. 
ed cap'ain Macnamara that the time was 
arrived when he might uige any thing in 
his defence. 

Captain Maenamara requelted the in- 
dulgence of the court, in a very low tone 
of voice, while he read from a paper what 
he had to offer in his defence, which was 
inftantly complied with. The captain then 
proceeded as follows :— 

* Gentlemen of the Jury,, 

€ T appear before you with the confola- 
tion that my chara&ter has already been de- 
livered, by the verdi&t of a grand jury, from 
the fhocking imputation of murder, and 
that although the evidence againit me was 
laid before them, without any explanation 
or evidence of the fenfations which brought 
me into my prefent unhappy fituation, they 
made their own impreffion; and no charge 
of criminal homicide was found againft me. 
I was delivered at once from the whole ef- 
fect of the indi&tment. I therefore now 
ftand before you upon the inquifition only, 
taken before the coroner, upon the view of 
the body, under circumftances extremely 
affecting to the minds of thofe who were to 
deliberate on the tranfaction, and without 
the opportunity, which the benignity of the 
law affords me, at this moment, of repel- 
ling that inference of even fudden refent- 
ment againit the decealed, whichis the foun- 
dation of this inqueft of manflaughter. 

© The origin of the difference, as you 
fee in the evidence, was infignificant. The 
heat of two perfons, each defending an ani- 
mal under h:s protection, was natural, and 
couid not have led to any ferious confe- 
quences. It was not the deceafed’s defend- 
ing his own dog, or his threatening to de- 
{troy mine, that led to the fatal cataitrophe ; 
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it was the defiance alone, which moft un- 
happily accompanied what was faid: words 
 yeceive their interpretation from the avowed 
intention of the fpeaker. The offence was 
forced upon me by the declaration that he 
invited me to be offended, and challenged 
me to vindicate the offence by calling upon 
him for fatisfa&tion.—“* If you are offend- 
ed with what has pafled, you know where 
to find me.” Thefe words, unfortunately 
repeated and reiterated, have over and over 
again been confidered by criminal courts of 
juttice as fufficient to fupport an indi€tment 
for achallenge. ‘The judgments of courts 
‘are founded upon the univerfal underftand- 
ings and feelings of mankind, and common 
candour muft admit that an officer, how- 
ever defirous to avoid a quarrel, cannot re- 
fufe to underftand what even the grave 
judges of the law muft interpret as a pro- 
vocation and a defiance. I declare, there- 
fore, moft folemnly, that I went into the 
field from no refentment againft the deceaf- 
ed: nothing, indeed, but infanity could 
have led me to expofe my own life to fuch 
imminent peril, under the impulfe of paf- 
fion, from fo inadequate a caufe as rhe evi- 
dence before you exhibits, when feparated 
from the defiance which was the fatal fource 
of mifchief, and I could well have over- 
looked that too, if the world, in its pre- 
fent itate, could have overlooked it alfo. I 
went into the field, therefore, with no de- 
termination or defire to take the life of my 
opponent, or to expofe my own. I went 
there in hopes of receiving fome foothing 
fatisfa&tion for what would otherwife have 
expofed me in the general feelings and opi- 
nions of the world. The deceafed was a 
man of popular manners, as I have heard, 
and with a very general acquaintance. 1, 
on the other hand, was in a manner a 
ftranger in this great town, having been de- 
voted from my infancy to the duties of my 
profeffion in diflant feas. If, under thefe 
cireumftances, the words which the deceaf- 
ed intended to be offenfive, and which he 
repeatedly invited to be refented, had been 
pafled by and fubmitted to, they would have 
paffed from mouth to mouth, have been 
even exaggerated at every repetition, and 
my honour muft have been loft. — 
€ Gentlemen, I am a captain in the Bri- 
tifh navy. My charaéter you can only hear 


from others ; but to maintain my character - 


in that tation, I muft be refpe&ted. When 
called upon to lead others into honorable 
danger, I mutt not be fuppofed to be a man 
who had fought fafety by fubmitting to 
what cuftom has taught others to confider 
as adifgrace, Iam not prefuming to urge 
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any thing againft the laws of God, or of 
this land. { know that, in the eye of res 
ligion and reafon, obedience to the law, 
though againit the general feelings of the 
world, is the firft duty, and ought to be 
the rule of aétion: but, in putting acon. 
ftruétion upon my motives, fo as to afcer- 
tain the quality of my actions, you will 
make allowances for my fituation. It is 
impoffible to define in terms the proper 
feelings of a gentleman, but their extitence 
has fupported this happy country many ages, 
and fhe might perifh if they were lott. 

* Gentlemen, [ will detain you no long- 
er: I will bring before you many honora- 
ble perfons who will {peak what they know 
of me in my profeflion, and in private life; 
which will the better enable you to judge 
whether what I have offered in my defence 
may fafely be received by you as truth.— 
Gentlemen, I fubmit my/elf entirely to your 
jndgment.—I hope to obtain my liberty, 
through your verdié; and to employ it 
with honour in defence of the liberties of 
my country.” 

Mr. Erfkine and Mr. Garrow, as cour- 
fel for captain Macnamara, then proceeded 
to call the witnefles on his behalf. 

Lord Hood was called to {peak to the ge- 
neral charaéter of the captain. His lord< 
fhip ftated, that he had known captain Mac- 
namara for eight or ten years, and had the 
good fortune to promote him in the year 
1794, when ferving under his command. 
He never heard any thing to contradict the 
opinion which he had formed of his good 
temper, moderation, and gentleman like 
conduét on all occafions. 

Admira! lord Nelfon had known captain 
M>cnamara for upward of nine years. He 
knew him to be a brave and diftinguifhed 
officer. Much as he refpeéted his profef- 
fiona’ merits, he could fpeak with equal 
confidence as to his private charaéter. He 
was 2 cheerful, lively, imoffending man, 
and though he would not fubmit to infult 
from any one, yet he believed him to be the 
laft man that would give offence. He had 
been intimately acquainted with him for the 
Jong time they had ferved together; and, 
faid his lorcihips as I ftand now before 
God and my country, I believe him to be 
incapable of infu.ting gither man, woman, 
or child. 

Admiral !erd Hoiham had known cap- 
tain Macnamara fince 1794. While his 
lordfhip commanded in the Mediter:anean, 
the captain ferved under him ; and as far 
as he had feen, and he had many opportu- 
nities of witneffing his conduét, he was an 
excellent officer, of focial manners, inof- 
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fending, conciliatory, and, in fact, every 
thing he could with to find in a companion. 

Lord Minto (formerly commiffioner at 
Toulon, and afterward viceroy of Corfica) 
had been acquainted with captain Macna- 
mara fince 1793. He ftated him to bea 
good officer in his public charaéter ; and 
as acompanion, lively, cheerful, aad good 
humoured, never inclincd to quarrel, but, 
on the contrary, ftudious to avoid quarrels, 

Admiral fir Hyde Parker gave fimilar 
teftimony, 

Sir T. Trowbridge, general Churchill, 
captain G. Martin, Mr. M. Philips, cap- 
tain Towry, captain Liddiard, captain 
Waller, captain Graham, captain Moore, 
captain Fellaws, Mr. C. Wright, and Dr. 
Bayne, alfo {poke in the highest terms of 
the character and difpofition of captain 
Macnamara, whom they had known fora 
feries of years, 2d whom they all con- 
curred in reprefenting as of a moft peace- 
able and amiable difpofition . 

Mr. juftice Heath then addieffed the jury. 
He obferved, that captain Macnamara ftood 
charged on the coroner’s inqueft with the 
crime of manflaughter, by firing a loaded 
piftol at colonel Montgomery, which caufed 
his death ; their province in the prefent cafe 


HISTORICAL 


APRIL 4. 

ON Tuefday laft the remains of the 
poet Klopftock were folemnly interred at 
Ottenfen, a village adjoining Altona, in 
the grave of his firft wife, who was bu- 
ried there 30 years aga. The funeral was 
attended by the fenate of Hamburgh and 
many of the foreign minifters and mot 
diftinguifhed inhabitants of that city, in 
upward of roo carriages. A feleétion of 
facred mufic, taken from the poet’s own 
works, and compofed by the greateft maf- 
ters, was performed on the occakon: the 
vocal parts were entirely executed by up- 
ward of 80 young ladies, of the firtt ta. 
milies of Hamburgh and Altona: In- 
numerable crowds .of fpectators fhowed 
the interelt tiey took in this lat tribute to 
this moft diftinguithed ornament of their 
country. The weather was highly favour- 
able, and the fun, which the deceafed has 
fung in immortal ftrains, fhone ferene and 
cheerful on his coffin. 

APRIL 5. 

A method of rendering fea water ca- 
pable of wafhing linen, has lately been 
pointed out by Dr. Mitchell of New York, 
and, we think, ought to be made as pub- 
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was very limited, the charge had not only 
been proved by the witnefles, but even ac~ 
knowledged by the captain himfelf. The 
law, very wilely for the fake of fociety, was 
a ftranger ‘to thofe nice rules of honour 
which in modern times astuated the conduét 
of gentlemen ; and in cafe the grand jury 
had found a bill for wilful murder, a more 
ferious charge would of courfe have been 
preferred again{t the prifoner. Evidence 
had been called to chara&ter, which, to be 
fure, went to fix that of the captain as high 
as it was poflible for charafer to place a 
man in fociety; but, however high the 
charaéter of a perfon accufed, before 
the time of committing the crime, though 
it might weigh with the court, the jury 
could not attend to it ; they were bound to 
act according to the evidence in fupport of 
the charge, which was not denied by the 
prifoner himéfelf. 

The jury retired for about a quarter of 
an hour, and on their return pronounced a 
verdict of —Not Guilty. 

Captain Macnamara immediately bowed 
in the moft refpe&tful manner to the court 
and jury, and, leaning on the arms of two 
friends, was aflitted from the bar. 


CHRONICLE. 


lic as poflible for the fake of our failors s 
Drop into fea-water a folution of foda or 
pot-afh, and it becomes milky in confe- 
quence of the decompofition of the earthy 
falts and the precipitation of the earths. 
This addition renders it foft and capable 


of wafhing. Its milkinefs does no injury, 
and need not therefore be minded. 

The Englith teitlement at Sierra Leone 
continues to be much annoyed by the No- 
va Scotia fettlers and the Maroons, with- 
out being ina flate to refift the attacks that 
are occalionally made uponit. A ftate- 
ment to this eileét was made at the meet- 
ing of the company on Thurfday, when 
fome of the menibers p:opofed to abandon 
the fettlement altogether ; but the propo- 
fition was rejected, and the direétors were 
empowered to ufe their own difcretion for 
furthering the great obje& of the proprie- 
tors, and by an application to parliament, 
to procure fuch alfiftance as may be ne- 
ceflary for maintaining the fettlement.— 
Ten thoufand pounds were granted laft 
year, and the hke fum is annually ex- 
pected, from the defire which government 
has exprefled to iend its aid. 
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APRIL 8. 

Lord Hutchinfon was on Tuefday ad- 
mitted and enrolled into the freedom of the 
city of London, and prefented by the 
chamberlain with a {word of 100 guineas 
value, voted by the corporation for his 
eminent fervices. 

Laft week a court martial was held at 
Chelfea college upon two officers in a dif- 
tinguithed corps of infantry in his majefty’s 
fervice ; the cafe is thus  ftated :—-While 
the regiment lay at Chatham, fome time 
fince, one of thofe officers declining to 
drink more wine at the mefs after dinner, 
was afked by the other the reafon? * To 
tell you the truth (replied the former) I 
have an afignation with your wife to- 
night, and as a man of honour I am re- 
folved to keep it!" Enfign —— endea- 
voured to pafs this off as a joke: but the 
other affuring him that he was im earneft, 
received a glafs of wine in his face, and a 
manual fkirmith enfued, until feparated 
by their brother officers. The command- 
ing officer arriving two days after, and 
having heard the circumftances of this ex- 
traordinary cale, wit the addition that no 
further ftep had been taken by either party, 
put them under arrett, and reported their 
conduat to the commander in chief, who 
ordered them to be tried by a court mar- 
tial, the report thereof was laid before the 
king, and received the royal fan&tion. 
Captain Maclellan, (brother to lord Kir- 
cudbright) who was the agreffor, is dif- 
miffed his majefty’s fervice, and enfign 
Lloyd is fafpended and deprived of his pay 
for fix months. 

APRIL 9 

A machine has been invented for fweep- 
ing chimnies ; it confits of a number of 
wooden tubes, of about 30 inches long, 
and three quarters of an inch im diameter, 
which run on a rope or cord, and fatten 
into ‘one another to any length. To the 
upper tnbe is faltened a {quare brufh, the 
bherk of which ts about fix inches long by 
three wide, and from it, on ail fides, iffues 
heath, broom, or any other ttiff but flex. 
ible fubitance, large enough to fill the 
breadth of the chimney. ‘The tubes are 
about 30 inches long, of courfe the joints 
between each will bend to the moft crooked 
chimney, and its coming down mutt clear 
out the corners, ledges, &c. which are 
fometimes found in chimnies. In the courte 
of the prefent month a perfon has, in the 
prefence of many reipectable witneffes. ef- 
feAnaily cleanfed several lofty and crooked 
chimnis. A chimney go feet high may 
be iwept ig ua or ight minutes, and with 
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much lefs dirt than happens by the cor. 
mon mode. 

Thurfday being Maundy Thurfday, in 
commemoration of the Paffover, his ma- 
jefty’s bounty to as many poor men and 
women as thie king is years old, was dif- 
tributed in Whitehal} chapel, by the rev. 
the dean of Weftminfter, fub-almoner to 
his majefty. The rev. prelate debivered a 
fhort explicit exordium on the royal bene+ 
ficence. The poor were, as ulval, regaled 
with a platter of fifh, a ratio of beef, and 
four threepenny loaves ; after which, in 
the afternoon, after evening fervice was 
performed by the rev. Dr. Moor, and an- 
them by the chorifters of the chapel royal, 
the rev. Dr. Vincent, in the body of the 
chapel, gave to every applicant who had a 
right to the benefaétion, cloth to each man 
for a coat and fhirt, and a pair of thoes 
and ftockings : to each woman, cloth for 
a fhift, and camblet for a gown, with 
two little leather bags, one contaming a 
one-pound note, the other as many filver 
penny- pieces as the king is yearsuld. Af- 
ter which each perfon had given to thei a 
{mall wooden bow] of wine to drink the 
king's health. 


APRIL 11. 

The lords commiffioners of the admi- 
ralty have ordered the following fhips to 
be commitfioned without delay, viz.—San 
Jofeph, 112 guns; Ville de Paris, 110; 
Britannia, 100; Royal Sovereign, 100 5 
Prince 93 ; Windfor Cattle, 98; to cach 
of which fhips, refpeétively, feveral liewite- 
nants have been appointed. 


APRIL 12. 

On Friday laft a melancholy accident 
took place in Mount-ftreet, Grofvenors 
fquare. Mrs. Adderly, a lady of the 
highett refpetability, whofe hufband holds 
a fituation of the firft rank in the fervice 
of the Eaft India company, in the act of 
feeding a fquirrel, opened the door of its 
cage, when the animal, eager to cbtain 
his food, ran out and bit her fo violently 
by the finger, that fhe was compelled by 
the pain to utter a loud cry, and fuddenly 
rife up ; at the fame time fhe unfortunately 
let the candle fall on her elothes, which 
were immediately in flames. In this fitua- 
tion fhe fereamed out, ran down ftairs, 
and threw herfelf in the paffage, at the 
parlour door. ‘The whole family ruthed 
to afford affiftance, and by rolling her on 
the carpet, and ufing every means in thei? 
power, they endeavoured to extinguifls 
the fire. Unhappily every attempt made 
by her friends was ineffe€tual, for fhe was 














fo dreadfully burned that the expired ina 
few hours. 
APRIL 14. 

Weymouth, Aprila1. A terrible af- 
fair happened on Saturday fe’nnight. A 
prefs-gang from a irigate lying in Port- 
Jand-roads, confiting of the captain and 
his liewtenant, with the lieutenant of ma- 
rines, and twenty-feven marines, and a- 
bout as many failors, came on (hore at 
Portland Cattle, and proceeded to the firft 
village called Chefelton. They impreffed 
Henry Wiggot and Richard Way, with- 
out any interruption whatever. The peo- 
ple of the ifland took the alarm, and fled 
to the village of Eafon, which is fituate 
about the centre of the ifland, where the 
people made a ftand at the pond, The 
gang came up, and the captain took a 
man by the collar. The man pulled back, 
on which the captain fired his piftol; at 
which fignal the lieutenant of marines or- 
dered his men to fire, which being done, 
three men fell dead, being al! fhot through 
the head, viz —Richard Flan, aged 42 
years; Alexander Andrews, 47 years ; 
and William Lang, 26 years; all marri- 
ed men, two of them quarry men, and one 
a blackfmith. One min was fhot through 
the thigh, and a young woman in the 
back ; the ball is fill in her body, and 
but little hopes are entertained of her re- 
covery. Lang, the black{mith, was at 
his thop door, and there fell dead. An 
inquifition has been held, and a verdi& 
given of wilful murder againft the whole, 
Icaving the law to difcriminate the ring- 
leaders. 

APRIL 16. 

On Wednefday a ballot was taken at 
thr Fatt India houfe for the election of fix 
diregtors, to ferve for four years, in the 
rooin of the undermentioned gentlemen, 
who go out by rotation, viz.—Mr. aidere 
man Le Meturier, fir Francis Baring, fir 
H. Inglis, fir Themas Metcalf, Joha 
Minthip, eq. G. W. Thellufon, efq. 

At fix o’ciock, the glaffes were finally 
clofed, and delivered to the fcrutineers, 
who, not till after four o'clock on Tharf.. 
day morning, reported the numbers to be ; 


R. C. Plowden, efq. + 1528 
Charles Miils, eq. - 1404 
Abraham Robarts, efq. 3367 
Simon Frafer, efq. - 1187 
Thomas Parry, efq. - 1006 
John Huddiefton, efq, - 997 
John Inglis, efq. - 815 
George Tatem, efq - 776 
Thomas Reid, efq. + 675 
Joba Bebb, efq. @ 506 
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Whereupon the firft fix were declared 
duly ele&ted. 

The number who ballotted was greater 
thau eyer before known, amounung to 
1760. 

Qn Thurfday a court of direstors was 
held, when the fix direétors cle&ted on 
Wednefday took the ufual oaths and their 
feat in the direttion.--Jacob Bofanquet, 
elq. was cholen chairman, and John Ro- 
berts, efq. deputy chairman of the Eatt 
India company for the year enfuing. 

APRIL 138. 

Union Hall.—William Wortley de- 
pofed, that on Friday morning about eles 
ven o'clock, as he was coming up Tooley 
ftreet, where he had been in the difcharge 
of his duty, he faw feveral perfons ftand- 
ing near the corner of the Bridge-yard, 
who, from their appearance, he took to be 
a prefs-gang. Secing they had {topped a 
man whom he heard them afk for his pro= 
tection, he ftopp-d for a minute, to fee how 
it would end. A man of the gang came 
up to him and faid, § What bufinefs have 
you here?’ The witnefs eplied, £ I cere 
tainly have as much right here as you.” 
He was then afked, if he had ever been at 
fea. He replied he had been two or three 
times to Gravefend fer pleafere, but no 
further.—Jult upon this, the prifoner in 
cultody, who atted as the officer of the 
gang, confitting of nine men, came up, 
and the man who had been {peaking to the 
witnefs, faid, ‘ Here is a volunteer,’ 
This Wortley denied, telling him be was 
a police oticer. This did not fatisfy the 
other, for he feized him by the collar, and 
faid, ‘You are a volunteer and fhall go 
along with us.” The witnefs then putting 
his hand in his coat pocket to pull out his 
beck, and produce his warrants of ap- 
pointment, one asa police officer, and the 
other on the imprefs fervice; the psifoner 
without further ceremony, pulled his cute 
la(s from under his coat, and gave Wort 
ley fo fevere acut on the head, through his 
hat, that he had nearly bled te death bee 
fore the wound was drefled. Before he 
became quite infenfible, he requetted that 
he might be taken to fome neighbouring 
furgeon’s, to have tis wound dreffed ; but 
this w98 refufed. The men then under 
the dirtéGtign of the prifoner dragged him 
to Mill-ttairs, laid him in their boat, (for 
be cpuld not fit up) and took him on 
board the Tender, where the iurgeon 
drefled his wound. Several perfons de- 
pofed to the fame effect, The prifoner is 
a preis-mafter, who is employed under 
the a liggtenant, who has the 

53 
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charge of the imprefs fervice, but had not 
any warrant. The magi(trates, after ex- 
prefling themfelves with beccming indig- 
nation at his conduét, committed the pri- 
foner for trial, as well as one of the men 
who affitted him, 

APRIL 21, 

Yefterday the feflion commenced at the 
Old Bailey before the judges Heath and 
Thompfon, the recorder, &c. 

APRIL 22. 

Yefterday the recorder made a report to 
his majefty of the prifoners under fen- 
tence of death in Newgate, when Jofeph 
Jemmeit and Michael Healy were ordered 
for execution on Wednefday the 27th inft. 

APRIL 23. 

On Thurfday, the Jord-mayor held a 
court of common-council at Guildhall, at 
which fifteen aldermen, and a great num- 
ber of commoners were prefent. ‘The court 
proceeded to, the ele€tion of comptroller, in 
the room of Philip Wyatt Crowther, efq. 
decealed, when Jofeph Bufhnan, efq. was 
unanimovfly elected by a fhow of hands, 
and in a very bandfome manner thanked 
the court for the honopr done him, and re- 
figned the office of city fulicitor. The court 
then appointed a ward committee to alcer- 
tained the duties and emoluments of. that 
office, and to report their opinion thereon, 
The courtelected Mr. Thomas,Piper, city 
maton, in the room of Daniel Pinder, eiq. 
refigned ; and Mr, Samuel Elliott, city 
painter, in the room of Mr. John Simplon, 
“deceafed, ™ 

APRIL 26. 

On Saturday morning difpatches were 
received at the admiralty, from admiral fir 
Roger Curtis, dated the Cape of Good 
Hope, February 22.—They were brought 
by the Penguin floop of war, which arrived 
at Portimouth on Friday, from the Cape, 
after a paflage of two months, and two 
days. She brings accounts of the arrival 
of the Concorde trigate, captain Wood, at 
the Cape, with orders for its evacuation. 
It was accordingly furrendered to the Dutch 
two days before the Penguin left it, on 
the 21ft of February. The St, Fiorenzo 
frigate, captain Bingham, had arrived at 
the Cape fome time previous to the Con- 
corde, with duplicates of the orders that 
were fent by the imogine, to 1etain the 
place. On the zoth of Februry, a pro- 
clamation was iffued by general Dundas, 
abfolving all the inhabitants of the colony 
from their oaths of allegiance to his Bri- 
tannic maj: fly. 

eI 


MARRIAGES. 

LORD Montgomery, eldeft fon of the 
earl of Eglingtoun, to lady Mary Mont- 
gomery. 

Captain Edward Brenton, of the navy, 
to mifs Cox, daughter of the late general 


~ Thomas Cox. 


Captain James Dick, of the navy, to 
mifs Auguita Goodrich, fecond daughter 
of Bartlett Goodrich, efy. of Saling Grove, 
Effex. 

Lambton Efte, efq. to mifs Smyth, 
daughter of the late fir Robert Smyth, bart, 

Sir John Lefter, to mifs Ruffell. 

John Leach, eiqg. to mifs Julia Ruth, 
fecond daughter of fir William Beavmau- 
rice Rufh. 

Lancelot Haflope, ef. of America- 
fquare, to mifs Harriet Stock, fecond 
daughter of Thomas Stock, efq. High- 
bury-place, Iflington. 

Sir Charles Hamilton, bart. to mifs 
Drummond, only daughter of the late 
George Diummond, efq. banker of Char 
ing-crofs. 

Major Maxwell, eldeft fon of fir Wil- 
liam Maxwell, bart. to mifs Catharine 
Fordyce. 


DEATHS. 
COUNTESS dowager of Darnley. 
Hon. Everard Arundell, count of the 
facred Roman empire, aged 82. 

Miis Siddons, eldeft daughter of Mrs, 
Siddons, of Drury-lane theatre. 

Right hon. fir William Hamilton, 
K. B. ; 

Countefs dowager of Chatham, aged 
33. 

ady Frances Williams Wynne, aged 


& 


Rev. John Randall, of New Brentford, 

Janet Gaul, of Kincardine, aged 
105. 

Chriftian Wallace, of Durham, aged 
305. 

Mrs. Hobbs, of Little Wilbraham, 
Cambridgethire, aged 104. 

Mrs. Hudion, wife of Sol. Hudfon, 
efq. at Chertiey, in the fixty-fifth year of 
her age. , 

Rev. Dr. Layard, dean of Briftol, 

Earl of Dumfries, aged 77. 

Philip Wyatt Crowther, efq. city-comp- 
troller, ,; 

Hon. Mrs. Parker, wife of colonel 
Parker. ; 

Admiral fir Thomas Rich, bart. 

Right lon. John ierd Henniker. 

Rev. Edward Healy, of Pattington, 
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Henry Trenchard Goodenough, aged 
86. 
Mr. James Aikin, late of Drury-lane 
theatre. 


PROMOTIONS. 
JAMES Duberley, efq. of Gainfhall, 
Huntingdonfhire—knight.' 
Francis Searle, efq. of Kingfton-upon- 
Huil—knight. 


John Dumarefq, efq.—knight. 


BANKRUPTS. -Fromthe GAazeTTE. 
MARCH 29. 

P. NORTON, Whitechurch, Salop, 
innholder. 

F. Beftow, Ruffia-row, Milk-ftreet, 
hofier. 

T. Bifhop, Little Eaft cheap, carpenter. 

J.N. Barkly, Tower-royal, Budge- 
row, merchant. 

D. Powney the younger, of Sherborne, 
Dorfetthire, vitualler. 

E. Brook, Wakefield, Yorkfhire, mo- 
ney-icrivener. : 
APRIL 2. 

I. Bourgeois, Billiter-iquare, merchant. 

S. Sheppard, Marlborough-ftreet, Car- 
naby-mirket, victualler, 

S. Greenwood, Newman-ftreet, coach- 
maker. 

W. Young, of Kingtton-upon-Hull, 
maltfter. 

W. Turnbull, Fenchurch-ftreet, dealer, 

G. Tanner, Briftol, hardwareman. 

T. Arnold, Cante:bury, cheefemonger. 

APRIL 5. 

J. Bell, Norwich, liquor-merchant. 

J. Bateman, Whitechapel, hardware- 
man. 

F, Keymer, Covent-garden, furgeon. 

}. B.-Lomnitz, and W. Riffon, Fen. 
church-ftreet, merchants. 

F. Witney, otherwile Nicholas, Wood- 
mancote, Gloucciterfhire, currier. 

G. Billett, Borouzh, linen-draper. 

C. Dunne, Durwetion-iireet, St. Mary- 
Je-bone, furgeon. 

T. Dow, and A. Dow, Liverpool. 
merchants. 

W.. Cadwell, Maid{tone, upholfterer. 

M. E. Molt, Old Bethlem, merchant. 

R. Early, Chelmsford, coal- merchant. 

H. Mitcheli, Liverpool, ’ builder, 

J. B. Davalion, Lauience Pountney- 
lane, Cannon-ftreet, meichant, 

APRIL’9 ‘ 

H. Avefon, and $. Avefon, Manchefter, 
corn-dealers. 

R. Anderfon, Giuiliford-ftreet, mers 
chant. 
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J. Glover, Great Lever-works, Lanca« 
fhire, oi! of vitriol-manufa&turer. 

H. Smith, Blackfriar’s-road, coach- 
maker. . 
J. Green, Liverpool, woollen-drapers 

N. Calvert, Lancafter, merchant. 
E. M‘Connell, Liverpool, linen-mere 
chant. 
T. Dearing, Wood-ftreet, Cheapfide, 
victualler. ; 
J. Cooke, Barnes, Surry, dealer. 
F. Wilfon, Great Claéton, Effex, linen 
draper. 
APRIL 12. 
T. J. Weltbrook, Nelfon-Terrace, City« 
road, builder. Re 
J. Myles, Cuftod, Chethire, cornfaStor.: 
. W. Brown, Lincoln, fadler. 
W. Beaumont, Shrewfbury, diapers 
APRIL 16. 
J. Rawftorne, Pontefraét, in Yorkthire, 
merchant. 
W. Walker the younger, Kingfton- 
«pon Hull, merchant. 
T. M., Slade, Oid Bond-ftreet, pi€ture= 
deaier. 
R. Halfted, Worfthorn, Lancafhire, ca- 
lico-manufaéturer. 
APRIL 19. 
J. Huftler, Wefton Colville, in Cam: 
bridge, farmer. 
W. Dawion, Liverpool, merchant. 
: APRIL 23. 
J. M. Waller, and M. Waller, High- 
town, Yorkfhire, merchants. 
H. Thurfton, Winchcomb, Gloucefter- 
fhire, grocer. ; 
W. H. Hitchener, Bird-in-court, im 
Cheapfide, warehoufeman. 
D. Gwynne, Frith-ftreet, Soho, taylor. 
W. Every, New Sarum, in Wiltthire, 
fhopkecper. 
RK. Chopman, Old Bethlem, ftraw-hat- 
manufacturer. 
J. Curtis, Oxford, wine-merchant. 
T. Stawell, Halberton, Devon, dealer. 
R. Tieadgold, Milland, Southampton, 
dealer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PICTET’s Travels in England, Scot- 
land; and Ireland, 8vo, 8s. 
Lambe’s Refearches into the Properties 
of Spring Water, 8vo, 45. 
Welttcn’s Poems, 12mo, 45. ) 
Baker's Piciurefque Guide through 
South Walks, 3 vol. 4to, 4! 4s. 
Vindication of the Celts, 8vo, 5s. 
, Military CharaMtee of the French, Eng- 
li, &Ce Armies, BVO, 45. } 
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Somerville’s (Lord) Faés relative to 
Sheep, &c. 8vo, 4s. 

Clapham’s Sixty-three Sermons, from 
Advent to Whitfunday, 8vo, 8s. 

Wittman’s Travels in Turkey, &c. 4to, 
a) 12s 6d. 

Robinfon’s Inquiry into Revealed Re- 
ligion, 8vo, 6s. 

Holloway’s Scenes of Youth, with other 
Poems, 12mo, 4s. 

Cowper Illuftrated, by a Series of Views 
and Defcriptions, $v@ 10s 6d—~royal 8vo, 
35s—4to, 1] 3s. 

Taplin’s Sporting Di&tionary, 2 vol. 
Svo, 11 4s. 

Afiatic Refearehes, vol 7, 8vo, 10s 6d 
=—4to, 11 4s. 

Dallas’ Hiftory of the Maroons, 2 vol. 
Svo, 1] 3s. 

Curtis’ Journal of Travels in Barbary, 
Z2Mo, 45, 

Wilkinfon’s Experiments on the Cortex 
Salicis Latifolia, 8vo, 4s 6d. 

Stewart's Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Dr. Thomas Reid, 8vo, 5s. 

Sele& Criminal Trials, vol. 1, 8vo, 9s. 

Graglia’s Italian Exercifes, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Gleig’s Sermons, at Sterling, 8vo, 7s. 

Nares’ Sermons for Country Congre- 
gations, 8vo, 78. 

Bacon’s Avugmentis Scientiarum, by 
Shaw, 2 vol. 12mo, 12s. 

Marriage Promife, a Comedy, 2s 6d. 

Blunt's Letters to Sharp on the Ufe of 
the Greek Article, 8vo, 4s. 

Elegant Extracts, in Piofe and Verfe, 
abridged, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Hooper’s Plates of the Thoracic and 
Abdominal Vifcera, 12mo, 5s. 

Pearfon on the prefent Epidemical Ca- 
tasrhal Fever, 1s 6d. 

Milne’s Account of Difeafes in two 
Voyages to India, 8vo, 5s. 

Papworth on the Dry Rot in Buildings, 


3S. 

Woo'houfe’s Norbury Park, with other 
Poems, 12mo, 3s. 

Bills of Exchange Tables, 8vo, 5s. 

Hutton’s Recreations in Mathematics 
and Natural Philofophy, 4 vol. 8vo, 31 3s. 

Luffman’s Atlas and Geography of 
England and Wales, 12mo, 8s. 

Lioncel, or the Emigrant, 2 vol. 12mo, 


78: 

D°Aveyro, or the Man in the Glafs 
Cage, 4 vol. 12mo, 16s. 

Augultus and Mary, r2mo, 4s. 

Durham's Chrittianity, the Friend of 
Man,-12mo, 4s. 

Chalmers’ Remarks on‘ the late War in 
St. Domingo, 2s 6d. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
April 16, 1803. 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 3 Buthe's. 
Inland Counties. 
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Maritime Counties. 


Effex 6 33 6 
Kent 5¢ 0 
Suffex 

Suftolle 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 

York 

Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weftmorland 
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Chefter 

Flint 

Denbigh 
Angleiea 
Carnarvon 
Merianeth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somerfet 
Monmouth 
Devon 

Cornwall 

Dorfet 22 
Hants 22 


Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter | 56 5[36 qlzq aftg9 § 
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- more cloudy 


- drizzly eve. gentle rain: fine 


3 {+ fine: little {mall hail 


- little fnow. cloudy eve: littte fnow 
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hazy. very thick upward. fine 
hazy. cloudlefs eve 
hazy. little foggy and cloudy 


- More wind 
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« lefs wind. cloudy night 
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hazy little wet 

continual gentle rain 
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hazy- thick upward: fine 
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